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WAYLAND D. HAND 


American Folklore After Seventy 


Years: Survey and Prospect 


ELL before the founding of the American Folklore Society on 4 January 
1888, people in various parts of the country interested in such diverse fields as 
anthropology and ethnology, mythology and history, language study and litera- 
ture and music, dance and the folk arts, had begun to talk and to correspond 
about the exciting new field of folklore—doubly exciting since it ranged so freely 
over these many fields, and since it always gave in return as much by way of 
understanding and synthesis as it took. The idea of founding a society to pro- 
vide leadership in the new science grew logically out of the establishment of folk- 
lore societies and folklore journals in various countries of Europe during the 
previous decade. The first proposal to found the American Folklore Society came 
in a circular letter mailed from Cambridge, Massachusetts, 5 May 1887. Ap- 
pended were seventeen signatures. A second response in October of the same 
year bore signatures from 104 people in different parts of the United States and 
Canada. 

In the first number of the JoURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE, which appeared in 
April 1888, the officers listed as the objectives of the young Society the collection 
and publication of American folklore, under the following headings: |. Relics 
of old English folklore (ballads, tales, superstitions, dialect, etc.); 2. Lore of 
Negroes in the Southern States of the Union; 3. Lore of the Indian Tribes of 
North America (myths, tales, etc.); 4. Lore of French Canada, Mexico, etc.* 

As an incentive to collecting, the framers of the five-page founding document 
called attention to the fast-vanishing remains of Old World folklore, the last 
waifs and strays, as it were, of a once rich store; and they were no less solicitous 
that American Indian folklore, though more plentiful, not be allowed to perish 
ungarnered, as the sentence read. It is interesting to note that it has always been 
“the eleventh hour” with respect to collecting folklore. This is true from the 
first summons to collect the precious relics of folksong in eighteenth-century 
Europe, through the published exhortations of the Grimms early in the nine- 
teenth century, those of Child and others later in the century, to our own frantic 
pleas at mid-twentieth century. 

it is not my purpose to show tonight in any detail to what extent these objec- 
tives have been realized over a seventy-year period. The record is easy to read 
in the pages of the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE, in our Memoir Series, and 
latterly in our Bibliographical Series. However, I think we can all take satis- 
faction in the variety of the Society's efforts: in exceeding, rather considerably, 
the objectives set by Secretary William Wells Newell and his associates. Not only 
has the Society opened its pages to the publication of the folklore of the ethnic 
groups mentioned in Newell's list, but also to other strains within our own 
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country, and, in token form at least, to the publication of folklore from all over 
the world. One may care to criticize the Society for many things, but no one can 
accuse it of a parochial view, either in its publishing program, in its interdisci- 
plinary organization, or in the haven and encouragement it gives to workers in 
all branches of cultural history. In the same way that the Society unites within 
its membership scholars from all tributary disciplines, it likewise exercises 
leadership over folklore societies in all parts of the country, and gives direction 
and purpose to their work. We should be guilty of overweening self-interest, 
though, if we failed to acknowledge the very basic contributions of these societies 
in their own right, and if we failed to avail ourselves of the important collateral 
work going on in the Modern Language Association of America and related 
language societies, the American Anthropological Association and its affiliated 
groups, the American Dialect Society, The Mediaeval Academy of America, The 
Society of Ethnomusicology, The American Name Society, The American Studies 
Association, the American Historical Association and its numerous state and 
regional affiliates, and organizations dedicated to the folk arts and the folklore of 
material culture. The work of collecting, archiving, and publishing folklore in 
America is greater and more challenging today than it has been at any time 
during the past seventy years, not alone because it is harder to collect certain 
categories of folklore now than at any time in the past, but because the mandate 
to synthesize our work grows greater year by year as new material comes to light 
to fill in the gaps of our knowledge and make plain connections between things 
only dimly seen before. The American Folklore Society is the logical agency in 
the United States to unite in some effective way the kindred organizations men- 
tioned above. Perhaps it could take the lead in the founding of a National Com- 
mission on Folk Culture, consisting of two or so members from each of the 
organizations mentioned above, with representation from other groups also. As 
the old heirlooms of folk culture pass ever faster from view, the need of integrated 
effort along a wide front must be apparent to everyone. Does our Society have 
the stature to lead out in such a venture as this? I sincerely believe that it does, 
and earnestly hope that it will. 

In effect, 1 suppose I am making a plea for better organization of our efforts, 
and in an age that has glorified salesmanship, I must plead guilty to urging en- 
lightened use of the techniques of public relations, too often abused in our 
time. Why should we not continue to create Folklore Sections in our regional 
language organizations, and to urge the appointment of various kinds of folk- 
lore committees in kindred societies to add to the already effective work in folk- 
song and folktale in the MLA, and the Committee on Proverbs of the American 
Dialect Society? State academies of science, no less than the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science itself, with which we are affiliated, generally wel- 
come our papers, and would no doubt open their meetings to special panel 
discussions and larger enterprises. How long, without peril to ourselves, can we 
keep from making common cause with historical societies, regional, state, and 
local? Here within the realm of local and personal history, as Richard Dorson, 
Louis Jones, and others have been telling us for some time, is the one virginal area 
where the fundamental data of American folklore one hundred, two hundred 
and three hundred years ago are to be found.’ As rich and intimate as some of 
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our early American literature is, its documentation of folklore perhaps does not 
compare in depth and scope with the vast folk materials to be found in early 
almanacs, in court records, in diaries, wills, and other personal documents, not 
to mention the many essays on local history and customs that, if they exist at 
all, are to be found only in archives of local history, or in private hands. Com- 
pilers of history have told us all about the external and public facts of history. 
They have told us of wars and of battles, of legislative enactments and of local 
ordinances, of the founding of cities and towns, of the rise of industry and 
commerce, of travel and communication, of religion and education, and, in re- 
cent years, of American intellectual history, but they have told us very little of 
individuals and of the family, of the customs and usages of the people, of early 
sports and pastimes, and of the intellectual and spiritual fare that is not purveyed 
in the classroom, but only in the family and community group, which Ténnies 
more than seventy years ago called the “Gemeinschaft,” namely that intimate 
circle of “folk” which flourished best in village and small-town life.* Most of 
the history we get today depicts the “Gesellschaft,” or the more formally con-_ 
stituted segments of society, with its impersonal and public character, and with 
its almost total lack of the feeling of interdependence which characterized early 
American small-town and village life. 

To be sure, it is nice to know about “The First Thanksgiving,” and about 
how Christmas was celebrated when the first Christmas trees were introduced 
from Germany soon after the marriage of Queen Victoria. But what about the 
other religious and secular festivals that followed the church calendar and that 
marked the change of seasons? Could there have been too much less variety in 
custom and usage in early America than in comparable popular observances in 
the European homeland, which have left a rich residue in most parts of Europe 
even today? Judging from the wealth of balladry and folksong which has per- 
sisted on our shores from early times; most of us would be inclined to answer this 
question in the negative; yet where can one turn but to local and personal 
history to seek satisfying answers? What does history tell us, for example, of 
things even much more intimately tied up with human life? Namely, what does 
it tell us, and what can it tell us, of the ea.ly customs and usages surrounding the 
three main stages of human life: birth, marriage, and death? Percious iittle—and if 
we are ever to learn of the ceremonial aspects of these occasions a century or more 
ago, and of the folk beliefs that underlay many of them, we shall be obliged to 
work back from their surviving folklore, seeking confirmation from any kind 
of early documents we may chance upon. This is not intended to be an indict- 
ment of professional historians, who certainly are called upon to wrestle with 
more weighty problems in their day’s work than those posed by folklore, but it 
is an attempt to say that an important segment of human activity has been lost 
sight of, and perhaps even a whole dimension of life that students of religion, 
psychology, and the behavioral sciences would find of precious value, and in many 
cases even crucial. On the positive side, however, we do have strong and re- 
sourceful allies in the humbler workers in the field, whose call to record-keeping 
and history in the first place probably stemmed from deep family and community 
loyalties and from a strong pull in the direction of genealogy.’ If we but will, 
we can make common cause, not only with these people who run the local his- 
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torical societies all over America, but also with strong and influential friends at 
court in the highest reaches of the history profession. The first move, of course, 
is up to us. = 

Related to history on the one hand, and to ethnology on the other, the folk- 
lore of material culture is one of the most neglected fields of American folklore. 
This work has fallen largely to museum people, who follow it as a collateral in- 
terest; and the Society has been notably backward in supplying leadership in this 
important field, except in the fact that we claim Louis C. Jones to be one of our 
own. Ethnological investigations, particularly as they relate to folklore, have 
always been a staple of folklore in most countries of Europe, with an efflorescence 
from the 1920's on in Germany and Scandinavia that profoundly affected the 
whole discipline of folklore. One need look only at the great European folklore 
atlases that are coming out to see what a rich and rewarding field stands in need 
of cultivation in our own country.® Activity of the sort envisioned might well be 
one of the major concerns of the National Commission on Folk Culture, which 
I suggested earlier. Failing this, the Society should do whatever it can to promote 
work in the material culture and in the ethnology of non-primitive Americans. 

As we all know, folklore’s earliest and strongest ties are with literature, and 
we have received as much help from our colleagues in this field as we have asked 
for, whether it be in English departments, or in various foreign language depart- 
ments. Long before there were folklore curricula anywhere, or even concentra- 
tions of work in the subject, students in these departments were busy writing 
masters’ theses and doctoral dissertations in various aspects of popular literature 
and folklore, foreign as well as domestic. Our feelings that candidates essaying 
formal studies in these fields are in a sense working on borrowed time, has always 
been more fancied than real. And by now it is becoming an accepted fact in 
hiring practice that a student in the language field, including English, who can 
offer folklore in addition to his major discipline is a potentially likelier candi- 
date for a position than one without such training. This fact could not be asserted 
so confidently if we had not had a host of fine teachers of language and litera- 
ture standing at the top of their profession who also had seen the value of work- 
ing'out into the field of folklore along the way. I am thinking of the titans of 
our profession from Child and Gummere, through Kittredge and Pound, to 
Thompson and Taylor, and I am sure that many of you could add to this galaxy 
names almost as illustrious. 

We must continue to pursue folklore studies in the work of European authors, 
and particularly, perhaps, in the work of English writers, where there is still 
opportunity to enlarge upon the work done in the writings of such figures as 
Chaucer, Milton, and Shakespeare, and to broaden the list to include other writers 
as well. A more natural field in which to work, and one certainly ripe for harvest, 
is the fielst of American literature, which is only now really coming into its own 
in higher institutions of learning all over America. One of the most rewarding 
kinds of studies is the use of folklore by writers of all kinds, and several of the 
regional folklore quarterlies, following the lead of Southern Folklore Quarterly, 
have made it their business to invite articles treating of the folklore of various 
American poets and authors. The excellent start in this direction for the twentieth 
and nineteenth centuries must be followed up, and the literary record of American 
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folklore must be sought in the literary and historical documents of the eighteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, if we are to convince anyone that the present-day 
forms of American folklore have historical depth. Entries in the journals of 
Thoreau just a hundred years ago now, and for two decades before that, show, 
for example, the pedigree of scores of items in all branches of folklore, and make 
one wonder what the journals and papers of other contemporary literary figures 
might yield in kind.’ Folklore has been woven into many a literary fabric, but 
it takes a practiced eye to trace out the strands and to show how it fits into a 
broader cultural pattern. 

The American Folklore Society has always had strong ties with anthropology, 
and for long periods of the Society's history its dominant forces came from the 
anthropological side of the discipline, particularly in the editing of the Society's 
publications. Not until the founding of the Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin 
in 1935, and particularly the Southern Folklore Quarterly two years later, did 
folklorists rally their forces and assume leadership in reconstituting the Society 
generally along the lines that we now know. In this emergence, which has covered 
just over two decades, several new state and regional folklore societies have come 
into being, or have been reconstituted, and at least a dozen journals and two 
monographic series have been started.* Anthropologists, now riding a ground- 
swell of popularity of their own, have applauded our efforts, and have continued 
to serve the Society in a fine tradition that boasts many illustrious names from 
Dixon and Boas, through Lowie and Kroeber, to Parsons and Herskovits, and 
finally to Bascom and Luomala. This afternoon the Society has elected another 
distinguished anthropologist and folklorist to hold its highest office, William N. 


Fenton, and we all know that the affairs of the Society will be in very capable 
hands. 


Thus far I have spoken in very general terms, and mainly about the past. Now 
I must get on to what I am sure will be the more challenging part of our common 
enterprise. It is granted that we must seek help from many disciplines and from 
the various related organizations which I have mentioned. We have already 
cooperated with our colleagues in these fields more or less as a matter of course, 
and often in self-defense, and my plea has been only to the effect that we should 
deepen these associations wherever we can, and make them ever more meaningful. 
For the teaching of folklore as a science, however, and for the training of new and 
willing workers, it is we ourselves who must do the job. Most of you, I am sure, 
will agree with me that this is the most important task that faces us as a profession 
today. It is even more important than collecting, because good and meaningful 
collecting can come only from a broad knowledge of the field of folklore, and 
quite as much from an understanding of the deeper implications of the subject, 
as from a mastery of the externa! facts. 

In the 1958 Supplement to the JourNaL,® the Secretary-Treasurer has reported 
that courses in folklore, or closely related fields, are taught at about 230 in:titu- 
tions of higher learning in the United States, and perhaps more, since the ques- 
tionnaire went to only 307 universities and colleges. In about 60 per cent of the 
institutions reporting, or roughly 140 schools, there is only one course—either an 
introductory course to folklore, or one in American folklore, the folktale, or the 
ballad. Most courses are taught in English departments, namely 71 per cent, with 
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14 per cent being taught in anthropology. The remaining 15 per cent is 
accounted for by departments of sociology, German, Spanish, music, fine arts, and 
history, in that order. 

These figures are very impressive, and far more favorable, | am sure, than any 
of us would have dared guess; but the fact remains that there are well established 
academic folklore centers in fewer than half a dozen American institutions, and, 
if my information is correct, at only one in Canada. There are whole sections of 
our country that are not represented at all, and in many states where work in 
folklore is offered it is unfortunately not of sufficient momentum to carry the 
student's interest beyond the classroom. He or she is lost for the important work 
that is carried on in state folklore societies, for only the exceptional student, 
under these circumstances, could ever make folklore an absorbing life interest. 
The task remains, then, to strengthen the curriculum, wherever possible, so that 
the broad configurations of the field may be charted, and the student be given 
enough background to want to pursue work on his own. 

From the long-range point of view, the big problem in the teaching of folklore 
is to get work started in states not now represented. One of the best ways to bring 
this about is for our ablest folklore teachers to seek summer sessions assignments 
in states where the discipline of folklore has yet to establish itself. State uni- 
versities are obviously the best places to make such beginnings, and after a sum- 
mer’s stand, if things are managed right, there might be a disposition to follow 
up the courses with work in regular session. Unless there are purely personal 
reasons for wanting to teach at institutions where folklore is already well estab- 
lished, one would do better by American folklore to try for a summer session 
appointment at such places as the state universities of Oregon, South Dakota, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and Georgia—to mention just a few—where folklore is not 
taught, and where rich deposits of folklore await the training of people to collect 
it. Certainly it should be the responsibility of folklorists in adjacent states to see 
that staff people are recommended for these special summer session assignments. 
As soon as interest in the field extends to other universities and colleges within 
a given state, then—and not until then—is the time ripe for the founding of a 
state folklore society. The best example of this deliberate approach in recent 
years is the state of Kansas, where within just a few years’ time work in folklore 
got under way at three or more collegiate institutions, including the two main 
state universities. All this was a prelude to the founding of an active and re- 
sourceful state folklore society and, unhappily, the only such society in the whole 
area of the Great Plains. The same thing happened in Utah this last year after 
summer session teaching assignments had brought two out-of-state folklorists in 
successive years, one to each main campus of the state university system.’° Perhaps 
the American Folklore Society itself could lend its prestige in recommending 
people for these strategic summer session appointments. 

Important though it is, our assignment could not be considered as discharged 
‘simply by our getting folklore courses started in the universities and colleges in 
our predominantly rural states. We must also work for a strengthening of our 
discipline in large American cities with polyglot populations. There is no better 
place to start than right here in New York. I have not seen the Secretary-Treas- 
urer’s survey, and perhaps my remarks are not entirely well founded, but 
certainly institutions like New York University and Columbia, where many of 
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the rarer languages are taught, should be concerned about the training of people 
to collect the rich ethnic folklore of New York City and the larger metropolitan 
area. In this great city, and in many other large cities of America, there is a rare 
opportunity to collect precious remains of folklore that may not be recoverable 
even in the homelands, what with the ravages of war and the dislocation of whole 
peoples in our lifetime. The best place to collect the folklore of Armenia prior 
to the Turkish massacres of 1919, for example, is not in Armenia itself—even if 
one could get there—but in Boston, Detroit, Fresno, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles.'! 

In our zeal to gather the folklore of rural America, let us not overlook the 
rich treasure troves of ethnic lore in our own great cities. Neither should we 
neglect foreign groups that have settled our agricr:itural states. Virtually un- 
touched, for example, is a rich Scandinavian folklore extending from Minnesota 
across the northern tier of states all the way to Washington, with metropolitan 
centers at both ends in Minneapolis and Seattle. Many of the older people in 
small Dakota towns would perhaps still have fed the birds on Christmas Eve, 
would have recalled legends of cattle kneeling at midnight and talking in praise 
of the Christ Child, and they would not have neglected to put out gr¢d, that is, 
cream and groats, for the little folk, the tomtars and the nissen. The sampling 
of legendry in this rich area by Jerome Field a year ago in Western Folklore, with 
notes by Barbara Woods, gives only an inkling of this untapped wealth.’* The 
University of Washington and the University of Minnesota, where strong work 
in these northern languages is offered, would be the logical institutions to follow 
up these leads. If they do not do anything about it’ hen | am sure it would not 
be a profligate use of research money, ours or anyone else's, to send some folklorist 
up there to talk with the people in their own tongues and to collect the folk 
material that in many instances is the only living tie with the homeland which 
these hardy Scandinavian-Americans have. To put it another way, if the folklore 
of the Bohemian people living in rural parts of Nebraska can be collected in no 
other way, then it would be sound educational policy and a good investment in 
scholarship to send someone trained at our large eastern institutions where 
Czechish is taught. Let it be noted, however, that a student of Czechish ancestry, 
one knowing the language, and one trained in folklore at the University of 
Nebraska, or elsewhere in the state, could perhaps bring a better knowledge of 
local folkways, of geography, and of local history, to the assignment, and would 
have the additional merit of being a “home person,” working significantly in 
his or her own community, with all of the opportunities for follow-up work. 
Let us use our students of foreign ancestry for this important kind of collecting. 
They will become better American citizens in the doing, and will help raise 
the morale of their own ethnic groups by making these people feel that in their 
own folk life they have beautiful strands to weave in a vast Jacob's coat of many 
colors. Time forbids more than a mention of the salutary effects of the use of 
folklore, particularly in the area of the folk arts, to promote good intercultural 
relations. All I should like to say is that this important work should not be left 
solely in the hands of people interested primarily in the performance aspects of 
folklore, the folksong and the folk dance groups that run into the tens of thou- 
sands all over America. If we deny them the benefit of our training, we cannot 
complain, as we so often do, of the results.’* The National Commission on Folk 
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Culture, mentioned above, if impaneled, would provide leadership in this 
important area, and would inspire performing groups to strive for artistic integ- 
rity growing out of a full understanding of the songs and dances, and their 
meaning to the people to whom they belong. 

If collecting, along with the training of folkorists, remains one of our most 
pressing concerns, we should assess and reassess its vital problems. In a fine 
presidential address two years ago Herbert Halpert talked on the subject, “Folk- 
lore: Breadth versus Depth,” and nowhere does this twofold problem strike home 
quite so much as in collecting.'* From this paper, and from the one he delivered 
the previous year at the national meeting in Washington, it is clear that we need 
both breadth and depth in our collecting.!® Every year, even at this late date, new 
categories of material come to light. These unusual finds often occur as a provi- 
dence, but in some of the more difficult and obscure areas they can be elicited 
only by a collector who knows his subject inside out, and who knows how to 
lead into the twilight areas where memory all but fails. The saddest experience 
that can happen to a collector in the field is to miss valuable material because 
he or she, not fully trained in his subject, fails to use the touchstone that would 
have brought success. 

To talk about breadth in folklore collecting is almost to despair of reaching 
even representative bearers of oral tradition in some of our great states. Whether 
we are likely to reach one informant in one hundred, five hundred or a thousand 
people is a matter for anyone’s guess, but in spite of these odds, we should think 
in optimum terms. Collecting in our classes is the best avenue open to us, but in 
the main we are talking with students whose parents are no olde: than we our- 
selves, and who, if they know any folklore at all, are not likely to know it in full 
and meaningful context. The task therefore remains to send collectors into the 
field to locate people whose early lives were lived in families and communities 
where folklore was a living tradition, and in many cases a functional part of life 
as well. 

Many institutions of higher learning committed to folklore will provide 
funds for just about any kind of folklore research, and often the more abstruse 
and scholarly-sounding the project is, the better, but they recoil at the idea of 
putting money into the never-ending project of collecting. Believing that folklore 
is a national resource, and that the husbanding of it is a responsibility of the 
state and of the community, we in the state of California have decided to try to 
secure state funds for this purpose, and are prepared to try to establish a State 
Folklore Commission, or some other agency through which funds may be secured 
to cover the out-of-pocket expenses of collectors, whether they collect in their 
own communities, or make trips into the California hinterlands. ‘The arguments 
we shall present are the ones that will have occurred to all of you, namely, the 
fact every day, year in and year out, people die off without ever having had the 
opportunity to tell their old tales and stories to anyone interested enough to take 

‘them down, or to sing songs and ditties hoary with age, or to prescribe folk cures 
for both man and beast, and, with proper questioning, to reveal half-held beliefs 
in supernatural and magical forces. 

If it is important to excavate prospective dam sites for possible archaeological 
remains, as we all believe, and if it is important to send our scholars to the re- 
mote corners of the world to collect the folklore of primitive peoples, we must 
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impress our academic institutions, our learned societies, and our foundations with 
the fact that there is a vast and living resource right in our own midst from 
which we can gain valuable data, not only about a way of life that is fast be- 
coming outmoded, but about obsolescent institutions which give us insight 
into the psychic life of man. If this proposition is not true, Freud and Jung and 
a host of other workers in psychology and the other behavioral sciences have 
been wasting their time. Even the lowly fairy tale, once relegated to the nursery, 
now assumes new importance, particularly in the hands of Jung, whose theories 
of “The Collective Unconscious” are largely deduced from this attractive form 
of folk literature which is world-wide in scope.!® After devoting a lifetime to the 
study of folktales in which, among other things, he edited the forty-volume 
Marchen der Weltliteratur, Friedrich von der Leyen has this trenchant observa- 
tion to make about the folktale: “Folktales do not belong only to the past, nor 
alone to the realm of children. They are bound up with the whole life cf the 
people, and are many times the most genuine documentation of that life.” (This 
is my own free translation.)'* This is as true of primitive peoples as it is of so-called 
civilized communities, and the folktale is perhaps the one great field of folklore 
where the work of folklorists and anthropologists must inevitably coalesce. To 
anthropologists especially, folktales and myths are of incalculable value, since 
they provide perhaps the only means of reconstructing the spiritual and intellec- 
tual life of the primitive groups they study. Neither pots and pans, nor other 
kinds of artifacts will tell these scholars of the science of man much about the 
mental life of primitives, nor of their intimate beliefs about the wor'd in 
which they live, and even less of the forces which animate this world and them- 
selves. Folklore does have practical value, in fact, enormous practical value, for 
students of cultural history all along the line. Why should we be so defensive 
about our discipline, and why should we be so self-effacing, holding, as we do, 
the many keys which enable us and others who will use them, to unlock not only 
the very recent past, but to open doors far back into the intellectual and spiritual 
history of mankind? 

These are all applications of our work, of course, which go well beyond the 
folklore of our own country, and which inevitably lead to other disciplines for 
solution. This is why mention was made earlier in this paper of the eclectic 
character of our work, and of the need to join hands with our colleagues in 
other fields. I shall give one simple illustration from American folklore to show 
how isolated bits of information can be pieced together when knowledge of a 
larger whole enables us to see its discrete parts. From folk speech, and even from 
our proverb collections, comes the phrase “to jump over the broom ” This means 
“to get married,” and is still encountered in many rural areas of America,’* There 
are even children’s games in which the broom is held for the young lovers to 
step over. This all seems harmless enough, but it happens that there are a good 
many references in American witchcraft to the use of brooms by newly married 
couples to ward off the evil effects of witches bent on thwarting the marriage. 
This could not be asserted quite so confidently if there were not parallel beliefs 
and customs in European folklore, such as the Tobiasndchte in Swiss folklore, 
where whole families stack into bed with the newlyweds for three nights in what 
was once, no doubt, an exercise calculated to protect the couple from fairy in- 
fluences.’* Ultimately, perhaps, this Swiss belief is related to notions of the demon 
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Asmodeus in Hebrew folklore, who was supposed to throttle lovers in the mar- 
riage night. 

On another front Vance Randolph and others have reported vestiges of ancient 
fertility lore in our own American South,?° and Anderson has recorded a re- 
markable instance in the Tennessee mountains of the consuming of salt by the 
relatives of the dead from a container placed on the chest of the deceased.?! Could 
it not be that the widespread notion of putting salt on the corpse to keep it from 
swelling, and for other reasons, might prove, in the light of fuller information, 
to be connected with the notion of sin-eating, as reported from the British Isles 
as late as 1912,2* where a person specializing in this ritual would be called in 
and paid to eat bread and salt from the chest of the dead, and thus symbolically 
take upon himself the sins of the dead person? We know of the notion of the 
scapegoat in Old Testament times, and have encountered it widely among prim- 
itive people the world over. Moreover, we have seen the scapegoat in various 
guises even in American life, and admit to the notion of vicarious sacrifice and 
the symbolic remission of sins in our theology. Why then could this interpretation 
be too farfetched as a working hypothesis until earlier corroboration may be 
found? To defend the interpretation of the instance cited, I must note the fact 
that eating salt from the body of a corpse is not a casual exercise. It must have 
some real meaning that even the people practicing this custom no longer under- 
stand, just as most superstitions today, shorn of their background, often revolve 
around notions of good and bad luck. If our knowledge were fuller, in many 
instances we should at least know why the good or bad luck. 

It is the work of the folklorist, among other things, to establish by comparative 
study, connections in folk materials now often seen only in faint outline To do 
this, as 1 have already said, we must draw upon every resource at our command. 
We must continue to compile basic handbooks and other works of reference; 
we must write textbooks for use at various school and academic levels; we must 
create folklore fellowships and collecting stipendia; and we must do the many 
other things that need doing in our respective geographical areas and in our own 
fields of specialty. Above all, however, we must make more imaginative use of 
the great works of scholarship which we already command, and we must learn 
to look for possible unity in things which at first blush appear hopelessly diverse. 
If we do these things, always attacking our problems along multiple fronts, and 
always trying to fit the folk material with which we work into its broad cultural 
matrix, we shall not fail of the high purposes and achievements which our illus- 
trious forebears had a right to expect of us. 


NOTES 


‘This paper was delivered as a presidential address at the seventieth Annual Meeting of 
the American Folklore Society in New York City, 27 December 1958. 

* Journal of American Folklore, I (1888), 3. The objectives of the Society are summarized in a 
five-page introductory statement, “On the Field and Work of a Journal of American Folk-Lore” 
(pp. 3-7). The first of the “Rules” governing the new Society provided that “The American 
Folk-Lore Society has for its object the study of Folk-lore in general, and in particular the 
collection and publication of the Folk-Lore of North America” (p. 2). 

*See Richard M. Dorson’'s basic essay, “Historical Method and American Folklore,” Indiana 
History Bulletin, XXIII (1946), 84-99 (including a bibliography of pertinent writings, pp. 98- 
99); Stith Thompson, “Folklore and Minnesota History,” Minnesota History, XXVI_ (1945), 
97-105; Levette J. Davidson, “Folklore as a Supplement to Western History,’’ Nebraska History, 
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XXIX (1948), 3-15; Philip D. Jordan, “History and Folklore,” Missouri Historical Review, 
XLIV (1950), 119-129; Louis C. Jones, “Three Eyes on the Past: A New Triangulation for 
Local Studies,” New York Folklore Quarterly, XII (1956), 3-13, 143-149; idem, “Folk Culture 
and the Historical Society,” Minnesota History, XXXI (1950), 11-17. 

‘Ferdinand Ténnies, Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft (3rd ed., 1920). 

* Local historical journals and genealogical society publications, particularly in the British 
Isles and on the continent, are often rich in folklore. 7 

* Atlas der Deutschen Volkskunde, ed. Heinrich Harmjanz and Erich Réhr (5 Lieferungen 
[99 maps in all], Leipzig, 1937-39); Atlas der Schweizerischen Volkskunde, ed. Paul Geiger, 
Richard Weiss, et al (Basel, 1950 ff.); Veréffentlichungen zum Oberdésterreichischen Heimatatlas, 
ed. Ernst Burgstaller (Linz, 1952 ff.). 
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societies, see Wayland D. Hand, “North American Folklore Societies,” JAF, LVI (1945), 161- 
191; Supplement, LIX (1946), 477-494. (A second supplement is being contemplated.) 

* Pp. 10-11. For a historical approach to the teaching of folklore courses in American collegiate 
institutions, see Ralph Steele Boggs, “Folklore in University Curricula in the United States,”’ 
Southern Folklore Quarterly, IV (1940), 93-109; Richard M. Dorson, “The Growth of Folklore 
Courses,” JAF, LXIII (1950), 345-359. 

Cf. “The Utah Number” of Western Folklore, XVIII (1959), 77-200, esp. pp. 77, 107. 

“ George D. Edwards, “Items of Armenian Folk-Lore Collected in Bos:on,” JAF, XII (1899), 
97-107; Susie Hoogasian and Emelyn E. Gardner, “Armenian Folktales from Detroit,” JAF, 
LVIL (1944), 161-180; Donn Borcherdt, “Armenian Folk Songs and Dances in Fresno and Los 
Angeles Areas,” WF, XVIII (1959), 1-12. 

# Jerome P. Field, “Folk Tales from North Dakota, 1910," WF, XVII (1958), 29-38; Barbara 
Allen Woods, “The Norwegian Devil in North Dakota,” ibid., pp. 196-198, 

* On the problems inherent in the popularization of folklore, see my editorial in this journal 
(LXI_ [1948], 82). In the same volume (p. 311) Thelma G. James has warned of “Folklore and 
Propaganda.” 

“ JAF, LXXI (1958), 97-103. 

*“Some Undeveloped Areas in American Folklore,” ibid., LXX (1957), 299-305. 

* Cf. the much discussed book by Hedwig von Beit, Symbolik des Mdrchens, Versuch einer 
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™ Die Welt der Mdrchen (2 vols., Diisseldorf, 1953-54), I, 8. 

“Cf. B. J. Whiting, “Proverbs and Proverbial Sayings’ in the Frank C. Brown Collection of 
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Amish Wedding Days 


UESDAY and Thursday are the only wedding days for the Amish people 
whether they live in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, or Florida. The pages 
of the Sugarcreek Budget, the weekly “newspaper for Amish-Mennonite Communi- 
ties throughout the Nation,” amply attest to the correctness of this statement. A 
Pennsylvanian, in his own typical style, confirmed this when he stated: “Rather 
unusual weather for the wedding season. Five were held on Tuesday. Many more 
on Thursday, some said ten, but personally I doubt if there were that many. If 
there were that many it would be a record number for a single day.”! The wed- 
ding season for the Amish lasts from early fall until late winter with the moon in 
the suitable phase and the late winter not extending into a possible leap year. 

There are many reasons in an agricultural community why weddings are most 
advantageous in fall and winter.? Even in European rural regions, Bavaria and 
along the North Sea coast, as well as in the Scandinavian countries including Ice- 
land, weddings seem restricted for the most part to similar seasons of the year. On 
the surface, the conditions favorable for the establishment of a new family unit are 
best estimated after the harvest is brought in. The productivity of the fields and of 
the whole estate, and the available ready cash are sufficiently known after the fields 
and the barns are cleared of surplus produce.’ Therefore the young Amish couple 
may surmise its future prospects from its newly joined efforts. Such considerations 
are somewhat ephemeral and would base a marriage mainly on economic grounds. 
There are, obviously, more valid reasons for the fall weddings. After the fruits of 
the summer's labors have been gathered, a time of rest and also a time of feasting 
are necessary and in order. Diversion from farm chores is now appropriate and 
allowed in the strict sectarian community. While the Sunday district meeting does 
give some release to the Amish from the monotony and isolation of the daily 
routine and satisfies the hunger for social intercourse, that alone is not enough. 
One might say in fall three other diversions are added, to quote again a contrib- 
utor to the Budget: “Farmers are butchering and attending sales and weddings.” 
Yet, as another scribe wrote, “Quite a few are a-butchering this week. Hence not 
so many weddings a-going.” This latter statement might lead one to believe that 
“‘a-butcherings” took precedence over weddings. Nevertheless, the close con- 
nection between the two is only too apparent because the large number of guests, 
always between 200 and 300, will consume proportionate amounts in meat, pota- 
toes, bread and cake.* 

With the slackening of the work in barn and fields, there comes to the young 
married people the opportunity to become better acquainted with each other and 
to adjust to each other. Particularly for the young wife there is now a greater 
chance to become the mistress over her household; at her own leisure she can 
learn to manage her kitchen and she can well adapt herself to her husband's own 
culinary likes and domestic demands. Any shortcomings and mistakes on her 
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part have ample time to be corrected during the long winter months. Furthermore, 
the young wife is not yet embroiled in the ubiquitous sewing basket, nor need her 
spare time as yet be taken up by mending and altering clothes. There is occasion 
to visit the extensive circle of friends, and relatives, upon whom it is obligatory to 
call. This is the Amish honeymoon. It is important and perhaps more meaningful 
than the “Yankee” counterpart, for much advice and counselling is passed on to 
the young people who themselves are on a kind of inspection and schooling tour. 
Aunts and uncles who have grown strong in their Amish faith and are also suc- 
cessful on their farms have acquired much experience and wisdom worth sharing 
and passing on to new generations.® Then, with the coming of spring and the 
seasons of planting and growing, there is a new added life expected too, and yet 
before the child is born, it has been present with all the work that is being done 
on a nonmechanical farm; thus the child is a “born farmer.’’¢ 

The Amish “wedding season” is therefore understandable and reasonable in its 
rural environment. In its rigidity and its failure to change it is set apart from the 
American scene. But more rigid is the strict adherence to only two possible days, 
namely Tuesday and Thursday. Here reason and the common peasant sense of 
practicality so far have defied all rational deciphering. The Amish pragmatic in- 
stinct crystallized in the axiom: Wenn man was unternimmt, muss man immer 
zuerst wissen, warum ‘if one undertakes something, one must always know first, 
why’ does not seem to bear scrutiny, when it comes to just Tuesday and Thursday 
weddings.’ 

The Amish do bring forth acceptable arguments why a marriage cannot be 
on a Monday. The extensive preparations for the district meeting plus the house- 
cleaning, cooking, baking and arranging of tables for the many guests cannot be 
done on Sunday, which is the Lord’s day and a day of rest in the strictest meaning 
of the word. A wedding held on Tuesday has at least one day's advantage and the 
bride and her parents have a chance to prepare a satisfactory and well-arranged 
feast. The wedding in both the religious service and in the secular appointments 
must run off smoothly. The opposite would only be to the discredit of the bride, 
according to the Amish estimate: “A sloppy wedding makes a sloppy bride.”’* 
No young Amish woman would want to have this said of her. If this is so, then 
one would guess that Wednesday and Friday are days more advantageous because 
so much more time may be given for the preparations. Strange to say, however, 
neither day does come into consideration, and the use of these twodays is altogether 
unthinkable. Instead, only Thursday is still available. It is easy to see that Thurs- 
day is to be preferred to Tuesday, when it comes to the labor involved. The ex- 
clusion of Saturday, one may justify from the Amish point of view, because this 
day is generally one of preparation for the Sunday with its religious meeting. A 
wedding held on Saturday might perhaps defer the straightening and cleaning 
up of the house until Sunday, which, as noted before, cannot be done on this day. 
Sunday, itself, is out of the question because it is a day given to the religious 
service only. No cooking, frying, baking, roasting, and no other unnecessary chores 
apart from milking and feeding the livestock are done on this day.* 

In the firm adherence to Tuesday and Thursday only, Amish reasoning itself 
is strained beyond the breaking point and at war with itself. But they have never 
questioned the validity nor the rationality or irrationality of this custom. It is in 
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this tradition that the Amish have preserved an ancient culture pattern of which 
they are aware, but not to the extent that they know how old it is, or its sig- 
nificance. 

So much more interesting is this custom for the modern researcher who finds 
that the Amish have preserved here for modern society ancient pagan cults, which 
predate the Christian era, cults based upon the worship of the pre-Christian 
Germanic gods Ziu and Donar. In this, more than in any other phase of their 
distinctive life, the Amish form a cultural enclave, stronger and more cohesive 
than any other one known within modern America. 

The search for an explanation of the two-day limitation on weddings so far 
has proved fruitless among the Amish themselves. The most honest answer one 
may obtain from them may admit that “Amish traditions are deep rooted. Some 
are based upon some (right or otherwise) interpretation of scripture. Some is plain 
folk custom. Some border hard on superstition.”'® This latter statement is a con- 
cession rarely forthcoming from an Amishman. An Amish informant of wide travel 
and experience seemed to hint at a possible clue when he ventured a guess saying 
that he believed it was on those days that in olden times “they did not hang 
people.” This surmise came closer than he knew, while at the same time he inti- 
mated a deep historical significance. 

For the proper understanding of the Tuesday-Thursday wedding tradition, it is 
necessary to recall that the supreme gods of the Germanic peoples, Ziu or Tiu and 
Donar or Thor, are still perpetuated in our present English and German names 
for these two weekdays. The Amish, of course, use a derivative German in their 
daily discourse and the English Tuesday-Thursdays are the German Dienstag- 
Donnerstag. Tuesday is named for Ziu, or:Tiu, the highest god of the Germanic 
peoples; he was the god of heaven and war. His equivalent in Greece was Zeus and 
in Rome, Jupiter."t On the other hand, Thursday is named for Donar, or Thor, 
who was not only the god of power and might as witnessed in his manifestations 
of thunder and lightning, the god of the earth and the weather, the protector 
and source of strong family pedigrees, the guardian of the home, but with Ziu, 
Donar was likewise the vouchsafer of right and justice and the vindicator of in- 
justice. Court was held and contracts were made under the aegis of these two 
gods and the favorite terms for all contractual agreements were the days dedicated 
to them. In the Nordic lands, the “thing,” the people’s assembly, was held on 
Thursday, and in Switzerland until comparatively recent times court convened 
likewise on this 

The gods Ziu and Donar had in their custody the home and every newly founded 
family, and particularly were they the deities of matrimony. Once upon a time 
Tuesday was the favorite wedding day, as Tuesday, god Ziu’s day, had always been 
regarded a lucky day.'* Many superstitions and practices are still associated with 
this day, although the reason for such behavior is now generally forgotten. Activ- 
ities and enterprises begun on this day, especially when related to the home and 
farm, were assured success. Marriages held on Tuesday were and still are protected 
against all evil influences, and especially against witchcraft, because they stand 
under the tutelage of the noblest and highest god Ziu.'® 

Thursday is the preferred day for weddings in certain rural sections of Ger- 
many, as for instance in the Alpine regions, in Friesland, Dithmarsum, Pomerania, 
and in Holland. In rural south Germany one can still hear it said today: 
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Donnerstagsheirat, Gliicksheirat “Thursday's wedding, lucky wedding.’ Here the 
god Donar was the preeminently revered god of marriage, and, of course, it must 
be added that he is the god of agriculture, of livestock, and of fertile growth. 
Practically all farm life and increase was his special domain.** 

It is important to know that in order to undo the worship and cults of the pagan 
gods, the Church, upon the Christianization of the Germanic peoples from about 
the sixth century on, had to fight some of its most valiant battles. Prohibitions and. 
injunctions alone could not do it. Therefore some of the highest feasts of the 
Church were laid upon pagan holy days. The most noted example, of course, is 
Christmas in which the birth of the Saviour was laid into the Germanic holy 
season of the winter solstice. To transform the cult of Donar, the Church placed 
upon Thursday some of its most solemn and memorable events as, for instance, 
the Last Supper, Ascension, and above all, Corpus Christi, Europe's highly osten- 
tatious religious festival, resplendent with all the possible pomp a city or com- 
munity can muster, and coming at a time when nature has attained its fullest 
growth and splendor. What could not be eradicated was thus given a Christian 
interpretation.'* Yet deep in the heart of the people remained some of its most 
cherished and ingrained practices, the most significant of which is marriage, as 
the German word Hochzeit ‘high (time) tide’ itself so adequately implies. The 
reverence shown by simple, earthbound people like the Amish to Tuesday and 
Thursday is an ineradicable and unmistakable remnant of former worship cults 
of the ancient gods which neither the medieval Church nor the modern age have 
been able to undo, as far as the days of the week are concerned.'* 

Ancient and medieval Christian arguments militating against the use of the 
other days of the week as wedding days may also be of interest. The very name 
Monday implies that this day is named after the moon, the very emblem and 
embodiment of inconstancy and fickleness. Besides its variableness, the moon is 
also an element of night, of darkness, of the furtiveness of things and actions that 
shy from the light of day and scrutiny and truthfulness. Whatever therefore was 
to be of a lasting nature was not begun on Monday. German folk wisdom expresses 
this conviction in such common sayings as (translated): “Monday grows not a 
week old,” or “Monday's beginning lasts not long,” and “Rough Monday, smooth 
week.”!* Perhaps more valuable and consequential among religious folk than 
these is the implication derived from the fact that in the work of creation, as 
recorded in the Book of Genesis, the Lord did not say at the end of the first day: 
“And it was good.” Transferred into everyday life, this meant that activities begun 
on this day of the week had no particular sanction. A wedding, of course, is not to 
be held on Monday as also the common belief states, “Monday's children are un- 
lucky children.”’*° 

In the name Wednesday, English preserves the name of the Germanic god 
Wodan. It was a holy day in ancient times. The Christian Church, in order to 
undo the memory of god Wodan, stamped Wednesday (Wodansday) into a day 
of misfortune, for was it not on this day that the greatest misfortune befell 
Christianity in the betrayal by Judas? Wednesday, in the conflict between pagan- 
ism and Christianity, became the Devil's day, and Christianity won the battle. 
No one thereafter would have dared to put the most important event in the life 
of two young people on this day. Their future was foreordained to be an unhappy 
one in that the young bride was sure to return to her parents, or the couple would 
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never in their whole life get finished with their chores, if they should have insisted 
on getting married on this day.*! 

Friday likewise seems to be heaped full with evil omens and tabus. The death 
and misfortune of Christ on the Cross were to be enough negative arguments 
against any adventures of any serious consequence on this day. The adage Was 
Freitags wird begonnen, hat nie ein gut’ End genommen ‘Whatever is begun on 
Friday has never taken a good end’ sums up in concrete formula the character, 
temperament, feelings, customs and actions of the country folk concerning this 
day. But even in modern society Friday still holds a certain sway over the minds 
of men. Of Napoleon it is reported that he would neither commence a battle nor 
draw up a contract on this day. Similar allegations are also made of Bismarck.*? 
In a few rural sections of Germany, Friday was, however, a favorite wedding day, 
equal to Tuesday and Thursday, because this day, as the very name implies, was 
dedicated to the goddess Freya, the Germanic Venus. But in most sections it is 
avoided as an unlucky day, so much so that in certain Alpine regions not even 
courting and visiting of the espov ,ed is done on this day.?8 

The Christian Church had apparently nothing evil to say about either ‘Cuesday 
or Thursday, for nothing objectionable in the story of man’s salvation as recorded 
in the New Testament could be assigned to these two days. While Sunday was 
advanced by the Church as a preferred day,** nevertheless only one possible wed- 
ding day was insufficient for a people so closely bound to nature and to an anthro- 
pomorphic interpretation of its setting. The Amish seem to have permitted but 
one Sunday wedding; the circumstances, however, under which it occurred were 
singular and forced upon them by modern economic life. The one Sunday wed- 


ding which occurred in Ohio during World War II was necessitated by the groom's 
employment in an industrial concern in the city. It seems he did not want to take 
a day off from his work. 

The Amish have and will continue to preserve for a long time to come cult 
practices of ancient, pre-Christian time, and will remain thereby a link with 
that past so much of which has been lost for us moderns. 


NOTES 


* William I. Schreiber, “The Amish Sugarcreek Budget” in Pennsylvaanisch Deitsch Eck of 
The Morning Call, Allentown, Pa., 5 and 12 January 1957. All references to the Budget are from 
this article which is an analysis of Amish life as revealed in this weekly newspaper during the 
calendar year 1949. 

*Cf. Karl Weinhold, Die deutschen Frauen in dem Mittelalter (Wien, 1882), 2. Aufiage I, 

. 363. 

Ottilie Doll, Mir Dean Heirat’n: Eine Untersuchung tiber die Bduerliche Gattenwahl 
in Bayern sitidlich der Donau und nebst anschliessenden Randgebieten (Miinchen, 1940), p. 44f. 

‘The Amish affirm P. Sartori’s treatment of the wedding “als Gemeindeangelegenheit” in 
“Hochzeit” in Sachwérterbuch der Deutschkunde, ed. Walther Hofstaetter und Ulrich Peters 
(Berlin, 1930), I, 546. 

‘Similar customs are cited by Hanns Bachtold, Die Gebrduche bei Verlobung und Hochzeit 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Schweiz (Basel, 1914), I, 14. 

* Cf. Doll, p. 48. 

*Cf. K. F. W. Wander, Deutsches Sprichwérterbuch (Berlin, 1876), IV, 1480: Wer un- 

 ternimmt, was er nicht versteht, kommt mit Schaden davon. 

*This proverb was supplied by a Wayne County, Ohio, female informant who wants to re- 
main anonymous. 

*See the author's description of “A Day with the Amish” in American-German Review, XII 
(February, 1946), 12-13. 
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” This quotation is from a letter to the author of 15 August 1956 by an Amishman who 
prefers not to be named. However, his remarks approximate closely R. Beitl, Deutsche Volks- 
kunde (Berlin, 1933), p. 164: “Die Hochzeit ist in ihrem inneren und 4usseren Verlauf ein so 
vielgestaltiges und edles Gebilde volkstiimlicher Lebenskunst, dass wir es uns nicht versagen 
kénnen, an Hand von einigen kundizgen und treuen Berichten zu betrachten, wie sich diese 
héchste Lebensfeier in ihrer seltenen Mischung von Glauben und Aberglauben, Weisheit und 
Damonenfurcht, urvolklichheidnischen und christlichen Vorstellungen—wie sich eine rechte 
Hochzeit im engeren Zusammenhang einer einze!nen Landschaft, cines besonderen Volksstammes 
volizieht.” 

"Cf. Karl Simrock, Handbuch der deutschen Mythologie (Bonn, 1855), No. 87, SI15ff.; 
Friedrich von der Leyen, Deutsches Sagenbuch, Vol. 1: Die Gétter und Géttersagen der Ger- 
manen (Miinchen, 1909), p. 96. 

Cf. Simrock, No. 78, 277ff.; von der Leyen, pp. 158ff.; Weinhold, I, 375. 

“See Jungbauer in Hoffman-Krayer, Handwdérterbuch des Deutschen Aberglaubens (Ber- 
lin, 1929-1942), II under “Dienstag,” 249ff. and “Donnerstag” II, 331 ff., with bibliography. 

“Kurt Heckscher, Die Volkskunde des Germanischen Kuilturkreises, Part U: 
(Hamburg, 1925), No, 155, p. 354. 

* Cf. Weinhold, I, 364f., with literature for diverse parts of Germany. 

* Cf. G. Buschan, Das deutsche Volk in Sitte und Brauch (Stuttgart, 1922), p. 1526; Jung- 
bauer, Handworterbuch, 1, 339. Donar is designated by Weinhold, I, “Ehegott"; by Simrock, 
p. 281 “Gott der Ehe”; and by von der Leyen, p. 96 “Gott der Bauern.” 

See Ju. ebauer, Handwoérterbuch, I under “Donnerstag,” 333, with bibliography; Kummer, 
Handworterbuch, 1V under “Hochzeit,” 171-173, with bibliography; Sartori, Handwérterbuch, 
lil under “Fronleichnam”’ 120ff., with bibliography. 

*H. Barthel, Der emmenthaler Bauer bei Jeremias Gotthelf ein Beitrag zur bduerlichen 
Ethik (Minster in Westfalen, 1931), p. 31, treats marriage as “Abschluss und Héhepunkt der 
Jugend.” See also Buschan, p. 154. 

* These three proverbs are also found in Wander, III, 218-219. 

*”Cf. Weinhold, 1, 360; Jungbauer, Handwérterbuch, VI under “Montag,” 554.; Otto 
Lauffer, Niederdeutsche Volkskunde (Leipzig, 1923), p. 88. 

“ Jungbauer, Handwérterbuch, VI under “Mittwoch,” 445ff.; Weinhold, I, 336: “Mittwoch 
ist iberhaupt ein Unheiltag oder wenigstens kein Ehrentag.” 

“See Jungbauer, Handwoérterbuch, U1 under “Freitag,” 52f. 

™=Cf. Jungbauer, Handwoérterbuch, U1, 56f.; Weinhold, I, 367; Heckscher, No. 155, p. 354. 

* Cf. Jungbauer, Handwérterbuch, VIII, under “Sonntag,” 88ff. For the Church's attitude to- 
ward Sunday weddings see also Weinhold, I, 365f. 
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WILLIAM M. JONES 


Eudora Welty’s Use of Myth in 


‘Death of a Traveling Salesman” 


N 1936 Eudora Welty, a yet unpublished author, sent a short story and a 
letter to the editors of a small periodical entitled Manuscript.! The short story, 
“Death of a Traveling Salesman,” was published along with the letter in the 
June issue of the magazine. In the letter she explains her situation: “Just now I 
am in New York while a one man show of my photographs goes on at the Lugene 
Gallery here. The pictures are from a collection of three hundred unposed studies 
I made of Mississippi Negroes. I did the job out of pure interest, but it broke me, 
so I hope a publisher here will buy them.... In Mississippi there is a lot still to 
be written. When I had taken these photographs, for a while I lost interest in 
writing stories that took place in Paris, although I admit they concerned things 
that could not have happened anywhere. In this one year | seem to have got my 
bearings. Now to sound them out.’* Welty, after some artistic floundering, has 
finally found a suitable approach to the short story. The story itself offers definite 
proof that she now knows her way. This first story, which stands with only a few 
stylistic revisions among her more mature work in the collection A Curtain of 
Green, is as frequently anthologized as any of her later stories. The approach she 
used in this first story is the one that she has used again and again in both short 
stories and novels. 

Where Eudora Welty found this satisfactory approach is not easy to say. She 
had ready access to a number of works that were discussing some such approach 
in the years before 1936. In 1930 Jung contributed an article on “Psychology and 
Poetry” to Transition. In 1928 his Contributions to Analytical Psychology, 
which contained treatments of the collective unconscious and the individuation 
process, had been published in translation in America. Maud Bodkin’s monu- 
mental study of Jungian concepts in poetry, Archetypal Patterns in Poetry, had 
appeared two years before Welty’s story. And, as early as 1923, T. S. Eliot in 
reviewing Joyce’s Ulysses had advocated a “mythical” approach: “In using the 
myth, in manipulating a continuous parallel between contemporaneity and 
antiquity, Mr. Joyce is pursuing a method which others must pursue after him. 
They will not be imitators, anymore than the scientist who uses the discoveries 
of an Einstein in pursuing his own, independent, further investigations. It is 
simply a way of controlling, of ordering, of giving a shape and a significance to 
the immense panorama of futility and anarchy which is contemporary history." 

In all probability, Welty was aware of several of these sources. What she does, 
however, is in some ways different from any of them, although she employs a 
method somewhat similar to the one recommended by Eliot. She orders her view 
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of the present by constantly manipulating the parallel between past and present. 
When she discovered that “In Mississippi there is a lot still to be written,” she 
also discovered how to mold thi material into a meaningful whole. Although 
she has never explained her method as clearly as Eliot has explained Joyce's, she 
has suggested in an article in the Atlantic Monthly that hers is in general the 
same: “...in any group of stories we might name as they occur to us, the plot 
is search. It is the ancient Odyssey and the thing that was ancient when first the 
Odyssey was sung. Joyce’s Ulysses is the titan modern work on the specific subject.” 
And later, in discussing Mansfield’s success with “Miss Brill,” she says, “Our most 
ancient dreams help to convince us... .""* These ancient dreams have given Welty 
the needed shape and significance which she had not found before “Death of a 
Traveling Salesman.” 

To Eliot, writing in 1923, this “mythical” method was new. “Psychology . . ., 
ethnology and The Golden Bough,” he says, “have concurred to make possible 
what was impossible even a few years ago. Instead of a narrative method, we may 
now use the mythical method.” And it is just such a method that Welty has de- 
vised for her own craft in this first published story. She is not imitating Joyce, 
nor is she slavishly copying a myth. She has not even, in this story, sacrificed 
completely the narrative method. But the mythical method is there. 

The narrative element itself is slight. R. J. Bowman, who travels through Mis- 
sissippi selling shoes, is on the road again for the first day after a serious attack 
of flu. He suddenly realizes that he is completely lost and unable to find out from 
anyone where he is. At the end of the road his car slides into a ditch. Utterly 
weak and helpless, he goes to a cabin where he finds an old woman. She says 
that Sonny will fix everything when he gets home. After Sonny has pulled the car 
out, Bowman, exhausted and lonely, asks to stay all night. At supper he discovers 
that this woman is not old, as he had thought, but quite young. She is Sonny's 
pregnant wife. This discovery so disturbs him that he leaves, only to die on the 
road before he reaches his car. 

The first suggestion of the presence of something other than this simple story 
is the name of the main character, R. J. Bowman. To the uninitiated this seems a 
perfectly logical name for a Mississippi shoe salesman. But to one familiar with 
other Welty characters, even more obviously based in myth, the name is the first 
hint at the mythic source. “A Worn Path,” with its main character Phoenix 
Jackson, contains the essential elements of the Phoenix legend. The virgin- 
mother idea is used in The Golden Apples, where one of the main characters is 
Virgie Rainey. Just as these modern characters are connected with antiquity, so 
is R. J. Bowman. 

To have named the character Archer Bowman would have been too obvious 
for the author, but the initials “R. J.” suggest the archer idea instead of empha- 
sizing it as the full name would have done. The bowman idea is repeated later 
in the story, however, to reinforce the significance of the name: “The mule 
actually looked into the window. Under its eyelashes it turned target-like eyes 
into [Bowman’s]."" Welty is one of the few who can think simultaneously of a 
southern mule and Homer. But it was Homer who accorded to Hercules the 
title of most famous bowman of antiquity, it was Hercules’ arrows that wounded 
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Hera and Hades, and it was Hercules’ arrows, after his death, that the Greeks 
had to have before Troy would fall. 

Although Welty may suggest the Hercules myth with such hints as the name, 
the parallels are never obvious. She depends instead upon veiled echoes of the 
original. Bowman has had flu; Hercules had a serious illness at Thebes near the 
end of his life. Bowman did not like the name Redmond; Hercules had trouble 
in the red sunset country Erytheia. Bowman's host Sonny had “two hounds”; Her- 
cules’ host Geryon had a two-headed dog. Bowman's hostess moving iron pots and 
dropping “hot coals on top of the iron lids” “made a set of soft vibrations like 
the sound of a bell far away”; Hercules rang a bell to frighten away the Stym- 
phalian birds, birds with iron talons that dropped their sharp feathers. These 
similarities, of course, might be only accidental, but other parallels, to be dis- 
cussed later, also point to the Hercules story. 

No amount of effort, however, can equate Bowman and Hercules. Hercules, 
son of Zeus, was famous from infancy for his strength and skill. He strangled 
snakes in his cradle, fought with Death for the possession of Alcestis, and suc- 
cessfully accomplished twelve labors impossible for any other man. Bowman, on 
the other hand, has sold shoes for fourteen years, has never established any per- 
manent relationship with anyone, and now, when his car falls into a ravine, must 
seek help from a farmer who has the strength to drag it out again. Bowman's out- 
standing trait is weakness; Hercules’ outstanding trait was strength. 

But these opposites do not in any way invalidate the theory of this mythic 
origin of the story. The story arises out of a contrast. In a timeless world Her- 
cules and Bowman meet. Hercules presents to Bowman the example of strength. 
But Bowman responds with weakness. Bowman, offered every opportunity that 
the ageless world of myth contains, turns away. This idea of the rejection of a 
mythic symbol is similar to the Jungian concept of individuation.® According to 
Jung, when a man reaches middle age, he frequently feels a loss of psychic energy. 
The man becomes completely oriented “toward the inner world,” “a necessity 
until the inner adaption is attained. Once the adaptation is achieved, progression 
can begin again.” The great danger at this point in a man’s development is that 
the “individual has . . . no awareness of this development; he feels himself to be 
in a state of compulsion that resembles an early infantile state, or even an embry- 
onic condition within the womb. If he lingers on in this condition, then only 
can we speak of involution or degeneration.” It is during this process that the 
individual finds archetypal images that may lead him to new powers at the con- 
clusion of the process. 

Welty carries her character through just such a process in the course of “Death 
of a Traveling Salesman.” As Bowman drives along a Mississippi road he is sud- 
denly “not quite sure of the way.” He has recently “had very high fever and 
dreams” and now “All afternoon . .. , for no reason, he had thought of his dead 
grandmother.” The grandmother represents one of the central archetypal symbols 
in the story. She takes on, as the story progresses, the characteristics of what Jung 
calls the earth-mother symbol. According to Jung, and apparently according to 
Welty too, a man must use such a symbol to work his way out of his uncertainty 
to new stores of psychic energy. 

Welty never lets her reader doubt the significance of the earth-mother symbol. 
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At the beginning of the story, while thinking for no reason of his grandmother, 
he “wished he could fall into the big feather bed that had been in her room... .” 
In such a passage as this one, Welty is uniting Bowman's grandmother, the earth- 
mother symbol, and, possibly, Hercules’ grandmother, who was Rhea, mother of 
Zeus and Hera, the Queen of the Universe. This complex symbol comes to him 
again when he finally arrives at the end of his journey. “The cloud floated there 
to one side like the bolster on his grandmother's bed. It went over a cabin on 
the edge of a hill. .. .”” In this cabin is another manifestation of the grandmother 
symbol: “As for the woman standing there, he saw at once that she was old.” 
Welty uses the bed in the woman’s cabin to fuse Bowman's grandmother with 
this new symbol. ‘““The bed had been made up with a red-and-yellow pieced quilt 
that looked like a map or a picture, a little like his grandmother's girlhood paint- 
ing of Rome burning.” The reference to Rome evokes the past; and, to those who 
remember, the burning might suggest the worship of Rhea, which consisted of 
much waving of burning torches. 

The woman in the cabin becomes for Bowman a symbol of strength and 
comfort, just as his grandmother had been. He longs “to embrace this woman 
who sat there growing old and shapeless before him.” And finally he discovers 
that the woman who seemed so terribly old is really terribly young, just as the 
mythic symbols themselves seem old and young simultaneously, just as the earth 
itself seems forever old and new. Earth, myth, and cabin woman are all equally 
ageless. “She was young . . . he heard her sit down on the cot and then lie down. 
The pattern on the quilt moved.” Welty has rightly set up the Rome-burning 
quilt at the beginning and now, at the conclusion of the story, she rightly sug- 
gests the pattern again as the new earth-mother settles into her place in timeless- 
ness. It is, as Eliot says in Four Quartets, “The point of intersection of the 
timeless/ With time...” 

Aside from these archetypal symbols, there are other indications that Bowman 
is engaged in a search for new stores of psychic energy. Jung says that at the 
beginning of such a search the heart, stomach, and lungs are frequently affected. 
It is not surprising, then, to find that Bowman, upon his arrival at the cabin, 
cannot breathe, that “all of a sudden his heart began to behave strangely.” In 
the version of the story which, originally appeared in Manuscript Welty did not 
emphasize Bowman's heart activity, but in the final revision she comments fre- 
quently on the behavior of his heart. These comments prepare the reader for 
the catastrophic conclusion. Bowman, refusing to accept the symbols’ meaning, 
returns to his car. “He was through with asking favors in this house, now that 
he understood what was there.” But “his heart began to give off tremendous 
explosions like a rifle, bang bang bang . . .. He covered his heart with both hands 
to keep anyone from hearing the noise it made . . . . But nobody heard it.” 

Bowman has finally rejected the way offered him by the mythic symbols, and 
now he is completely alone, forever cut off from any further aid ‘rom past pat- 
terns. His own myth had been the Hercules myth. In a timeless world he had, 
for a time, the same grandmother, the same possibility for strength, that Hercules 
had had. But Hercules responded with strength, Bowman with weakness. 

Through the story Welty suggests that Bowman feels this union with past time, 
but does not accept it. First “it was as if he were going back, far back.” He felt 
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that the couple in the cabin “withheld some ancient promise of food and warmth 
and light.” At the conclusion his own frantic flight repeats the one Hercules 
made while suffering from the poison in Nessus’ coat: “on the slope [Bowman] 
began to run, he could not help it.” And Welty’s final hint to the reader is the 
clearest indication that she is paralleling ancient and modern: “He felt as if all 
this had happened before.” 

Although many of the symbols in the story have a mythic background, there 
are also essential nonmythic symbols present. Bowman, throughout the story is 
antagonistic to the sun. As he drives along, his main concern is the excessive 
heat of the sun: “The sun, keeping its strength here even in winter, stayed at the 
top of the sky, and every time Bowman stuck his head out of the dusty car to 
stare up the road, it seemed to reach a long arm down and push against the top 
of his head. . . . He leaned out of the car again and once more the sun pushed 
at his head.”” Bowman, protected by his man-made machine and his economic 
existence, has denied, but cannot completely escape, the natural world of the sun. 
During his career as salesman, ‘He had gradually put up at the better hotels, in 
the bigger towns, but weren't they all, eternally, stuffy in summer and drafty in 
winter?” His arrival at the cabin is his return to the natural world: “The whole 
cabin slanted a little under the heavy heaped-up vine that covered the roof, light 
and green, as though forgotten from summer.” 

There is no doubt that Welty wants to emphasize these nature symbols as well 
as the specifically mythic archetypal symbols. In revising the original story she 
changes the name of the farmer-owner of the cabin from Rafe to Sonny, an un- 
usually obvious name even for a Welty character. The whole sun symbol, in fact, 
is treated obviously. The cabin woman is cleaning a lamp, which she delays 
lighting until Sonny brings fire from Mr. Redmond’s. These people will not 
accept Bowman's matches, but must bring fire alive from its source. The chairs 
in the cabin have yellow cowhide seats, and Sonny even has a “hot, red face.” 
When Sonny returns from Redmond’s with the fire, “The whole room turned 
golden-yellow like some sort of flower, and the walls smelled of it and seemed 
to tremble with the quiet rushing of the fire. . . .” 

The sun-fire symbol unites the story in this interpretation, just as the grand- 
mother symbol unites it in the archetypal interpretation. And the two are in 
turn united at the moment when Bowman finally sees the meaning of the 
woman, the cabin, and the symbols: “He saw that she was not an old woman. 
She was young, still young. He could think of no number of years for her. She 
was the same age as Sonny, and she belonged to him. She stood with the deep 
dark corner of the room behind her, the shifting yellow light scattering over her 
head and her gray formless dress, trembling over her tall body when it bent over 
them in its sudden communication. She was young. Her teeth were shining and 
her eyes glowed.” 

Here, where the mother, shining and glowing, is almost transformed into the 
sun itself, Welty reaches the high point of the story. Bowman knows now that 
he is in the presence of great love and a fertile, eternal marriage. But he does 
not react positively either to the archetypal pattern or to the revelation of the 
natural world. To both these stimuli, here united, Bowman makes his old eco- 
nomic response: “he lay stretched by the fire until it grew low and dying. He 
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watched every tongue of blaze lick out and vanish. “There will be special reduced 
prices on all footwear during the month of January,’ he found himself repeating 
quietly . . . ."" And as he leaves the cabin for the oblivion to which his denial of 
the earth-mother figure and the sun symbol has condemned him, he makes the 
final gesture of the economic man: “As he started out he looked and saw that 
the woman had never got through with cleaning the lamp. On some impulse he 
put all the money from his billfold under its flutted glass base, almost ostenta- 
tiously.”” Bowman has failed to learn what the natural world and his own mythic 
memories have tried to teach him. Standing in the timeless shadow of Hercules, 
the earth-mother, and the sun, Bowman still denies his connections with all 
mankind and goes out to die alone in the road, where there is no one to hear 
the final pounding of his heart. 

Jung has explained Bowman's kind in a single sentence. The man who lives 
without a myth, he says, “is like one uprooted, having no true link either with 
the past, or with the ancestral life which continues within him, or yet with con- 
temporary human society." And Welty herself, reviewing Isak Dinesen’s Last 
Tales, has also commented on her own method of composition, much as Eliot 
commented on his own when he reviewed Ulysses: her stories begin in “the fables, 
the fairy tales, stories from the Bible and the Arabian Nights and Ancient Greece 
and Rome.’* Welty is using the “mythical method,” which Eliot predicted in 
1923 would have to be used. But in “Death of a Traveling Salesman” she elabo- 
rates upon it and complicates it into a new form that is specifically her own. 


NOTES 


1 The type of study I have made here is not a new one. A whole school of literary criticism 
has developed about this application of the findings of psychology to literary interpretation. Two 
excellent summaries of the Jungian approach to interpretation are available. Stanley E. Hyman, 
in The Armed Vision (New York, 1955), gives a thorough appraisal of this approach in his 
chapter on “Maud Bodkin and Psychological Criticism.” A more recent summary of work being 
done in the field, along with honest evaluations of them, is Paul C. Obler’s “Psychology and 
Literary Criticism: A Summary and Critique,” Literature and Psychology, VII (Fall, 1958), 50-60. 

What I have attempted in this article is to go beyond the pointing out of mythic parallels, a 
practice of many Jungian critics such as Carvel Collins in “Other Voices,” American Scholar, 
XXV (Winter, 1955-1956), 108-116. I have tried to show, not only the mythic symbols, but also 
their use as a principle of organization for the entire story. T. Y. Greet has done much the 
same sort of study of Faulkner's The Hamlet in “The Theme and Structure of Faulkner's The 
Hamlet,” PMLA, LXXII (1957), 775-790. In Welty study Lodowick Hartley has shown in 
“Proserpina and the Old Ladies,” Modern Fiction Studies, UI (Winter, 1957-1958), 350-354, 
how Welty relies upon myth in “A Visit of Charity,” and I have done the same in “Welty’s 
Worn Path,” The Explicator, XV (June, 1957), Item 57. 

* Manuscript, 111 (June, 1936), 2. 

* “Ulysses, Order, and Myth,” The Dial, LXXV (1923), 483. 

*“The Reading and Writing of Short Stories,” Atlantic Monthly, CLXXXIII (March, 1949), 46. 
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Histoire de Montferrand: L’ Athlete Canadien 
and Joe Mufraw 


NLIKE the Bunyan legends, the origin of which has not yet been satis- 
factorily determined, the basis for the legend of Joe Mufraw, Bunyan’s sometime 
cook and occasional opponent, can be clearly traced to its origin in Quebec 
Province in the middle of the nineteenth century. That Joe Montferrand’s 
appearance in New England, Minnesota, and Michigan coincided in turn with 
the waves of French-Canadian immigration to the United States more than sug- 
gests the possibility that he is the historical prototype for the legendary Joe 
Mufraw. 

Benjamin Sulte’s Histoire de Montferrand: L’Athlete Canadien appeared in 
1883.1 Reprinted several times during the author's lifetime, it proved ultimately 
to be his most widely read work. Complete with a magnifique portrait of its sub- 
ject as a frontispiece, this monograph of forty-eight pages constitutes the most 
extensive account of the career of the best known French-Canadian strong man 
of the age. Although there is no question in the author’s mind that the memory 
of Jos. Montferrand deserves great respect—he had seen him once in Montreal 
two or three years before Montferrand’s death in 1864—he explains that sepa- 
ration of fact from legend scarcely twenty years after Montferrand’s death has 
been impossible in many cases. The exploits of three generations had already 
coalesced into the public image of the redoubtable logger. “J'ai été plus embar- 
rassé dans ce travail par l'incertitude des dates et l'abondance des faits que par 
l'esprit du doute. Montferrand est entré dans l'imagination populaire. Ses exploits 
ne souffrent point contradiction. . . Son pére et son grand-pére, personnages 
célébres en leur temps se sont en quelque sorte fondus dans sa légende—si bien 
que jamais 4 présent on ne parle de ces deux athlétes—tout est mis au compte de 
Montferrand que nous avons connu” (p. 30). We cannot doubt that the author 
attempted to be as accurate as possible, for Sulte was a distinguished historian, 
whose most significant work, the eight-volume Histoire des canadiens-frangais, 
was published in 1882-1884. Yet following the most carefully documented dates, 
lists of occupations, and addresses completely investigated in regard to street 
numbers and floors, are accounts of exaggerated Homeric battles, the culmination 
of which is a successful skirmish with one-hundred-fifty “shiners”—Lrishmen from 
Montreal—at the bridge in Hull. Although legend and fact intertwine, Sulte’s 
intention becomes clear enough. Montferrand is important because he resisted 
for reasons of patriotism the immigration to Hull and Ottawa of the Irish and 
Scotch, who had earlier overrun Montreal. Sulte’s concern is historical and ethnic. 

A voyageur and logger from the camps of the Northwest, Montferrand became 
something more than a local hero in the days when personal physical strength 
was most highly prized. The nature and quality of his fame is characterized by 
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Sulte’s observation that “selon la coutume du temps, il s‘élanga dans le cercle et 
chanta le coq: cela signifiait qu'il relevait le défi’ (p. 9). As a formal challenge 
this is at the very heart of the tradition of the backwoodsman. Constance Rourke 
has noted that “as a preliminary to a fight he [the backwoodsman] neighed like 
a stallion or crowed like a cock. He was ‘the gamecock of the wilderness’ and the 
‘Salt River Roarer.’'’? But other feats attest to his kinship with the heroes of 
folklore. In his Horatian battle at Hull, he knocked down the entire first row 
of insurgents by using one of the shiners as a club.* His most memorable per- 
formance, however, occurred elsewhere: 


Un jour que Montferrand avait invité plusieurs de ses hommes Aa se désaltérer 

' dans un petit hétel bien tenu, il fut étonné en entrant de voir que les figures 
de la maison n’étaient plus les mémes. L’ancien propriétaire avait changé de 
résidence. 

—Pardonnez-moi, madame, dit-il 4 une jolie femme qui tenait de comptoir. 
Autrefois, on me connaissait ici. En ce moment, je n'ai pas de monnaie, et je 
me retire. 

—Restez, monsieur, avec vos amis; sans savoir qui vous étes je vous crois 
homme d'honneur. Faites-vous servir. 

On profita de la permission. Montferrand entama une causette avec la 
nouvelle maitresse du logis. Avant de partir, il la remercia de son obligeance, 
puis se placant au milieu de la salle, il s‘enleva d'un vigoureux coup de jarret, 
marqua les clous de sa botte sur le plafond, et avec une grace parfaite: © 

—Voici, madame, ma care de visite: vous pourrez la montret a vos clients: je 
me nomme Montferrand. 

La “signature” du colosse a fait une partie de la fortune de la belle hételiére. 
On venait la voir de dix lieues a la ronde.* 


This dramatic autograph anticipates by nearly a hundred years the somewhat. less 
spectacular Hollywood custom of having personalities set their footprints in the 
pavement at Grauman’s Chinese Theater. 

Even when the anecdotes are obviously apocryphal or known only in a form 
too distorted to be recognized as truth, Sulte tells each one solemnly and some- 
what uncritically on the assumption, ostensibly, that there is enough truth in 
them to render them suitable for the writing of history. In effect, his method in 
this case is not always historically sound. Inflated accounts of Montferrand’s 
prowess, grace, and overbearing gravity are handled ingenuously, as a raconteur 
might handle them. Yet, on the other hand, when Sulte attempts to establish the 
precise location of Montferrand’s house in Montreal and whether the building 
itself has retained its original address, he is dealing in a spirit which is somewhat 
alien to the investigations of legendary material. The problem then is that Sulte 
is not interested in the legend of Montferrand as legend; rather he is concerned 
with the ethnic significance of Montferrand’s life which is embedded in the 
legend. The result is that Sulte’s retelling of the anecdotes shows neither the 
skill of the raconteur nor, as we might expect from an historian, a critical con- 
sideration of the outlandish aspects of his hero’s feats. 

When, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, the French-Canadians be- 
gan to migrate permanently to the United States, stories about Montferrand came 
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with them. Although there had been French-Canadian migratory workers in the 
lumbercamps of Maine during the first three decades of the century, no record 
that Montferrand was known in Maine exists—just as there is no record of Paul 
Bunyan for the same period.® In the 1860's and 1870's, however, the many habi- 
tants who “began to cross the border to escape rural impoverishment” left their 
“native farm for the Yankee textile mill.”° We can hardly expect therefore to 
learn of Montferrand in the lumbercamps of Maine when his fame seems to have 
spread to the United States only after major lumbering operations had shifted 
to the Midwest. The matter is summed up by one late nineteenth century social 
commentator: “The New-Englanders were the nearest neighbors of the Québecois, 
but the stony farms of Vermont and New Hampshire and the forests of Maine 
did not attract the French yeomanry. Those who fled from the wrath of the 
English after their defeat in 1837 found homes just across the border, but those 
who came later looked further south, to the smoking factory stacks of Lowell, 
Fall River, Providence, and other busy cotton towns of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island.”? In view of this it is not surprising that the only references to Montfer- 
rand in New England have come from the former textile towns of Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, and Manchester, New Hampshire. 

Jacques Ducharme in a popular account of the French-Candians in New Eng- 
land entitled The Shadows of the Trees reports that he had long heard the un- 
assigned expression, “C’est un Jos Montferrand,” without knowing anything of 
its origin. Ostensibly, Montferrand had by this time become a traditional symbol 
of strength to the transplanted Canadien even though no one seemed to know 
anything further about him. In Manchester, however, after having “learned” that 
Montferrand had worked there, he heard the following anecdote: 


Jos had been working in the “Amoskeag’” and was staying at a boarding 
house. At meals, an Irishman sat beside him. One day, for dessert, the landlady 
gave him a succulent apple pie. Jos loved apple pie and anticipated the first 
bite, but as he was being served, someone spoke to him. Jos’s attention was 
disturbed long enough for the Irishman to wolf down his piece of pie and to 
appropriate Jos’s piece as well. 

When Jos turned and found his pie gone he simply asked for another piece, 
which was served him. The Irishman gained confidence. The trick had suc- 
ceeded so well that he thought he would help himself again, for the pie was 
exceptionally good. But this time Jos was ready, and as the hand crept out 
to seize his plate, Jos laid his knife smartly across the other's fingers, nearly 
amputating them. The Irishman was incapacitated for work for a long time, 
while the hand healed, but he had learned not to steal Jos’s pie.* 


Definitely of local vintage, this innocuous account manifests few of the skills of 
the experienced raconteur; however, it is true to the spirit of Montferrand lore 
as reported by Sulte to the extent that his adversary is once again an Irishman. 
Just as he had battled an O'Rourke in Ottawa, here, “at a banquet he attended 
without invitation, he seized a man named O'Rourke . . . and cleared the table 
with him in one sweep.’® In Ottawa the French-Canadians were entrenched 
against the insurgent Irish from Montreal. In New England, however, the posi- 
tions of power were reversed, for “the Irish had eliminated the Yankee girls from 
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the local factories only to be pushed out themselves by the French Canadians.”"” 
The net result was that their long-standing ethnic animosity remained unabated, 
and Montferrand’s presence was useful. If, as has been observed, “the hero is the 
individual embodiment of the community's power, the vanquisher of its dragons 
and minotaurs, its champion in battle or its fount of cunning,’ then it is not 
surprising that the habitant found it necessary to invoke his most formidable 
homme fort to deal with his perennial foe, the Lrishman. 

Of course, Montferrand, the hero of Sulte’s historical account, never did live 
in Manchester. Neither had he lived in Woonsocket, where it was reported that 
“a traditional Hercules named Joe Montferrat . . . could lift his plow from the 
furrow to point the location of an inn, and who, while trying to turn a hand- 
spring, struck his heels against the heavy oak beams of a taproom ceiling, leaving 
an imprint visible for more than a century.”"** Obviously the French-Canadians 
who did go to Woonsocket did not go there to farm; yet, as has been pointed out, 
most of the immigrants in the 1860's and 1870's had been farmers in Quebec. 
Although the motif of the lifted plow does not appear in Sulte’s account, it is 
possible that it may have already become associated with Montferrand in the oral 
tradition at an early date.’ The second motif, that of the “signature on the ceil- 
ing,” appears in both Sulte and Ducharme. 

In New England the fame of Montferrand seems never to have gotten any 
further. Certainly it was not picked up to any extent by the millhands, who could 
easily have converted Montferrand into an occupational hero. This situation can 
be interestingly compared to that in the Midwest and elsewhere, where the con- 
tinued life of the legend depended upon its having become associated, somewhat 
apocryphally as we shall see, with the Bunyan legends, which were thriving in 
oral tradition in the lumbercamps of 1860. 

Before that, however, Montferrand had made other appearances. In upper 
New York State his name seems not to have been recorded, but his presence can 
be established nevertheless. Harold W. Thompson writes of Joseph Call, the 
Giant of Essex County, who died at Westport in 1834: “One day there arrived at 
the farm a wrestler who had come all the way to Lewis from England to have a 
match with Joe. Seeing a man plowing, he asked him to give directions to Mr. 
Call's residence. Without saying a word, Joe lifted the plow in one hand, held it 
at arm's length, and pointed toward the nearest house. The Er:glish wrestler 
turned around—also without a word—and headed for the Atlantic Ocean. At an- 
other time, Joe was asked for direction to a neighbor's. Again a gesture from the 
silent plowman sufficed. He lifted one of his oxen by the tail, straightened his 
arm, and pointed up the road. The stranger started on the run.”* Joe Call, of 
course, is a folk hero in his own right. However, Thompson does observe that 
“the Lewis Giant's feats seem to have inspired tales in Clinton County on the 
Canadian border where the Hamelin family tell of a powerful Frenchman, known 
merely as Joe, who had a habit of pointing with his plow.” It is evident that 
Thompson has reversed the matter of cn “it for examination of the printed 
sources of the Call legend reveals that the motif was probably not associated with 
Call until the twentieth century. Although I have not seen the earliest account 
of anecdotes about Joe Call which was written by Anson Allen in 1836 for the 
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Keesville Herald, the same account is reprinted in a popular collection compiled 
by L. H. Young in the late 1830's and published as Daring Exploits and Perilous 
Adventures.’* It does not include the plowlifting feat. Neither, for that matter, 
is it mentioned in another account which appeared in Forest and Stream in 1883. 
The author of this account, identified only as C. McV. T., a resident of Jay, New 
York, writes that he too has extracted his information from Anson Allen's account 
in the Keesville Herald.* These omissions reveal that even though Call is today 
“best remembered as the hero of the tale of the man who pointed the plow at his 
home,"* the anecdote is a relative newcomer to the lore surrounding Joe Call. 

By the turn of the century the feats of Joe Montferrand had caught up with the 
lumbercamps of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Walter Havighurst reports 
that a local hero, “Joe Mufraw{,] . . . drove calks into his boots in the shape of 
his initials and could kick his mark in a ceiling eight feet high.” Despite the 
phonetic spelling of his name, there is no doubt about his identity. Indeed, from 
here on the transcriptions of his name appear in glorious abundance: Montferrat, 
Mouftreau, Mufferon, Muilrow, Mifleron, Muttrau, Muffreau, Maufree, 
Murfraw, Mufraw, Moufron, Muftraw, Mafraw, Le Mufraw, Ma _ Frau, 
Murphy, and Murphraw. Under most of these guises, his legend becomes subordi- 
nately associated with that of Paul Bunyan; but it is highly doubtful whether 
this was so in the oral tradition. It is far more plausible, as we shall see, that 
Mufraw was inserted into the Bunyan legends told in some of the early popu- 
larizations. 

In James MacGillivray’s ““The Round River Drive,” which first appeared in 
the Detroit News-Tribune on 24 July 1910 and which is probably close to the 
renditions of oral tradition, the name Mufraw is not present in any form, although 
some of the anecdotes later told about him do appear.*® In Douglas Malloch’s 
versified rewriting of MacGillivray’s account, which appeared four years later, 
the same anecdotes are now assigned to “Joe the Cook, a French Canuck.”?! That 
the cook seems not to have been personalized beyond this point by this time cer- 
tainly lends support to Max Gartenberg’s theory that “it was [W. B.] Laughead 
[of the Red River Lumber Company] who first hit upon the idea of giving the 
minor characters distinctive names, which are today inseparably associated with 
the legend itself. In so doing he created altogether new heroes of whose life each 
tale was another chapter.”"** Then, to illustrate the method, Gartenberg quotes 
from a letter from Laughead dated 30 November 1947: 


Names like “Shot Gunderson” and “Chris Crosshaul” were always floating 
around to make fun of the Scandinavians with, so 1 picked them up for a 
couple of foremen. 

When lumbering was at its height in the Lake States many of the loggers 
came from Down East. It was fun to mimic the French-Canadians with story 
cliches like . . . ““The two Joe Murfraws, one named Pete,” and “The habitant 
that wore out six pairs of shoepacs looking for a man to lick.” That is the source 
of “Big Ole” and the bully who wanted to fight Paul Bunyan ... . 

These examples will indicate the process of my writing. The point is that 
they were derived from memories . . . I had made no research or attempt to 
document sources.*3 
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Elsewhere, however, Laughead seems to have pushed his memory a little 
further. Earl Clifton Beck tells us that Laughead is responsible also for “Paddy 
Hart,” a song of the lumbercamps. “This version was sung by Sam Eastman,” 
writes Laughead, “who left Saginaw for California about 1884 or 1885. In 1901 
I was working on a timber cruise in California headed by Dick Hovey, and East- 
man wrote this version from memory for Hovey, who sent me a copy.”** The 
central figure of the song is a carousing logger who, after a lifetime of sporting 
and drunkenness, is reformed by a widow who skillfully “blazed away slapbang 
at his head with buckshot number one.” Our interest is not in Paddy Hart, how- 
ever; rather it lies in the casualty list in lines 15-16: “There's Burns, McGraw, 
and Muffraw, three men of well-known skill, / Fell victims to his cunning art, 
and he made them cry their fill.” This passing reference, if we are to trust Laug- 
head's memory, serves to document that Laughead had heard of Muffraw, the 
strong man, at least thirteen years before the appearance of the first Bunyan 
pamphlet distributed by the Red River Lumber Company. Since Laughead writes 
that “The oral chroniclers did not, in his hearing, which goes back to 1900, call 
any of the characters by name except Paul Bunyan himself,”*° the indication is 
clear that Laughead introduced Mufraw into his own accounts of the Bunyan 
legends in a deliberate attempt to personalize the members of Bunyan’s retinue. 
In any event, the name Mufraw was now a part of the Bunyan cycle. The process 
of assimilation could then have been rapid enough. Noting the many parallels 
between the material of the Laughead pamphlets and Ida Virginia Turney’s 
Paul Bunyan Comes West, D. G. Hoffman goes so far as to say that since “the 
Laughead pamphlets were widely distributed in the industry, [they] probably 
had an immediate impetus upon the oral tradition, from which much of his 
material had been drawn in the first place. Some of Turney's informants may 
have seen the Laughead pamphlets and simply retold to her what they themselves 
had read; or they may have heard the stories from lumberjacks who had first 
read them there.”** In view of this, we must acknowledge the possibility that the 
appearance of ‘““Mufferon” as cook in one of the anecdotes reported by K. Bernice 
Stewart and Homer A. Watt in their early study, “Legends of Paul Bunyan, 
Lumberjack,”*? which appeared in 1916 (the date of Turney’s chapbook), can 
be accounted for by Mufraw’s rapid absorption into the oral tradition after 
having been introduced by Laughead into the popularized Bunyan legends just 
two years before. 

In any event, subsequent popularizers were quick to pick up the anecdotes of 
Mufraw’s exploits as camp cook—of pea soup lake, buckskin harness, sheet iron 
horn, popcorn balls, and the enormous griddle with the ubiquitous griddle- 
greasers shod with hams. These were told alongside the more traditional anec- 
dote of the two Mufraws. For example, Esther Shephard, whose work is somewhat 
more authentic than that of the conventional popularizer, tells not only the key 
story of “The Round Drive,” in which Mufraw appears as Joe Murphy, but also 
that of Joe Maufree, Paul's rival logger in the Far West, who “was six foot and 
thirty-two inches tall, and had only one eye, on the right side of his nose, and all 
he could see was saw-logs and choker-hooks. But it wasn’t no wonder he hadn't 
no eye for nothin’ else when he didn’t have no other eye at all.”?* Such an attempt 
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to distinguish between Paul's cook and Paul's adversary by name is not charac- 
teristic of the work of later popularizers. 

Curiously enough, in James Stevens’ volume of less than a year later, also 
entitled Paul Bunyan, Joe Mufraw appears once—in the author's Introduction— 
as support for Stevens’ theory that Paul Bunyan has a French-Canadian origin. 
Besides the “proof” that the original Bunyan fought as a patriot in the Papineau 
Rebellion of 1837, he offers contributing evidence: “There are stories told about 
an Irish-French-Canadian logger, Joe Mufraw (Murphy was his ancestral name); 
and the name of Joe Mufraw is famous in the woods, sometimes being linked with 
Paul Bunyan’s. He appears in the Red River Lumber Company's collection of 
Paul Bunyan stories. Now, Joe Mufraw logged in the Misstassinny River country 
in Quebec less than fifty years ago. I have seen pictures of this huge frowning 
man and his oxen. Many old French-Canadians have sworn to me that he put 
the calks in his boots in the shape of his initials, and that after the thirteenth 
drink he could kick his initials in a ceiling eight feet high. His feats in camp and 
on the log drives were as magnificent.”** Although Stevens’ approximate date for 
Mufraw’s logging career is off somewhat, other details, including his occupation 
and the characteristic marks in the ceiling, are in agreement with Sulte’s account 
in 1883. As for the observation that Murphy was his ancestral name, we can see 
that a simple switch has been made here—especially when we remember that 
Sulte’s ultimate interest in Montferrand is based precisely upon his reputation 
for consistently opposing the Irish.8° Although the “proofs” for Stevens’ theory 
of Bunyan’s French-Canadian origin have now been adequately disproven, he 
seems to have been the only one at the time who knew that Mufraw, at least, did 
have a Canadien prototype.*! 

Nevertheless, the Mufraw of the lumbercamps had already begun to lose some 
of the characteristic details of his reputation to others. In “Paul's Wife,” a poem 
which appeared in 1921, Robert Frost retells some of the traditional Bunyan 
anecdotes as background for his own contribution to Bunyan lore. He includes 
a version of Mufraw’s jumping feat, but he attributes it to Paul: “But I guess / 
The one about his jumping so’s to land / With both his feet at once against the 
ceiling, / And then land safely right side up again, / Back on the floor, is fact or 
pretty near 

In other instances, Paul is credited with Montferrand’s second famous feat, 
that of pointing with a plow. W. B. Laughead not only attributes it to Paul, but 
he does so at the expense of “Joe Mufraw, the one named Pete.” It is worth repeat- 
ing in full. 


When a man gets the reputation in the woods of being a “good man” it refers 
only to physical prowess. Frequently he is challenged to fight by “good men” 
from other communities. 

There was Pete Mufraw. “You know Joe Mufraw?” “Oui, two Joe Mufraw, 
one named Pete.”” That's the fellow. After Pete had licked everybody between 
Quebec and Bay Chaleur he started to look for Paul Bunyan. He bragged all 
over the country that he had worn out six pair of shoe-pacs looking for Paul. 
Finally he met up with him. 
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Paul was plowing with two yoke of steers and Pete Mufraw stopped at the 
brush-fence to watch the plow cut its way right through rocks and stumps. 
When they reached the end of the furrow Paul picked up the plow and the 
oxen with one arm and turned them around. Pete took one look and then 
wandered off down the trail muttering, “Hox an’ hall! She's lift hox an’ hall." 


And why shouldn't he mutter? The Canadian Montferrand had pointed merely 
with the plow, but Paul lifts “Hox an’ hall!” It is clear that, by this time, the 
motif had been worked over in the style of the tall tale tradition. 

Along with these characteristic signs of Montferrand’s demise as a hero occurs 
an analogous shift in descriptions of his appearance and personality. Sulte had de- 
scribed him: “Avec ses grands yeux bleus, ses cheveux blonds foncés, sonteint 
clair, ses joues rosées, quand il entrait dans un bal, on ne voyait plus que lui. 
Danseur incomparable, un peu poseur comme tous les beaux garcons, il enlevait 
les suffrages. A table, gaité et politesse, 4 la mode des anciens seigneurs. Il n'y a 
qu’ une voix parmi ses contemprains pour chanter ses louanges et exprimer leur 
admiration a son égard’”” (pp. 30-31). Compare James Stevens’ description of Le 
Mufraw: “Joe Le Mufraw was enormously squat, shaggy, and wide. His feet and 
legs bulged like two mammoth black stumps sawed close to the ground. When the 
Mufraw faced north, his shaggy frame seemed to spread from east to west, while 
his hairy paws dangled so far below his knees that his fingers were no more than 
eleven feet from the ground. Joe Le Mufraw was a man without a neck. His head 
merged with his shoulders like a black camel's hump. From a coaly mat of hair 
and a jet-hued jungle of beard his unblinking eyes stared like enormous knots."*4 


In moving from Montferrand to the Mufraw of the popularized versions, the 
blond hero becomes the “coaly, jet-hued” villain; the near demigod descends to 
dark animal. 


Although Stevens seems to have been the first to tell the story of how Joe 
Le Mufraw, “the rover of the Seven Mississippis,”” was split in two as a result of a 
battle with Bunyan over the episode of Pokemouche the Red Beaver, it is quite 
certain that the basic anecdote of the two Mufraws had had a long existence in 
the oral tradition.*® In every case, however, the anecdote of the two Mufraws 
indicates clearly enough that Montferrand’s legendary reputation had fallen 
upon evil days. 

Tales involving Montferrand, however, which show no sign of the Bunyan 
legends, have appeared recently. Richard M. Dorson, collecting tales in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan in 1946, came across stories which center around Maxine 
Duhaim of Three Rivers, whom Sulte lists as one of Montferrand’s contempo- 
raries.*° Here again, although his great strength is acknowledged, Montferrand 
appears as victim to another's superior strength. Dorson’s informant admits that 
“Joe Montferrand [was] the strongest fighting man in Quebec [and] had fists like 
a horse,” but he warns that “one time he met his match.” The youthful Duhaim 
demonstrates his prowess by lifting Montferrand “by the arms and shaking him 
up and down on the boat. Joe Montferrand didn’t say no more after that.” The 
raconteur then completes the transfer of power from Montferrand to Duhaim by 
attributing to Maxine the feat of pointing with a plow. 
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The legend of Montferrand that Benjamin Sulte recorded seems never to have 
appeared in the United States in anything resembling its form in nineteenth 
century Quebec Province. Despite having many of the attributes of the potential 
demigod, Montferrand’s failure to catch on in the United States to any extent is 
probably due to his ultimate association with the more formidable Paul Bunyan. 
Of more significance, however, is the particular treatment given to Montferrand- 
Mufraw material at diflerent times by different writers. ‘The exaggerations re- 
ported by Sulte were by 1883 inherent in the legends of Montferrand in Quebec, 
but none of the exaggerations is handled comically or exploited for its comic 
possibilities. The same artless, ingenuous treatment is evident in the record of 
Montferrand’s relatively “pure” appearances in New England, New York and 
Michigan. The same, however, cannot be said of the anecdotes which became 
attached to the transformed Montferrand-Mufraw. Through some process he was 
converted into something both different from and less than a demigod. Max 
Eastman’s observation is helpful here: “Her [America’s] demigods were born in 
laughter; they are consciously preposterous; they are cockalorum demigods. That 
is the natively American thing—not that her primitive humor is exaggerative, 
but that her primitive exaggerations were humorous.'*’ The exaggerations Sulte 
records have nothing humorous about them; indeed there is even something 
solemn about the accounts of both Sulte and Montpetit. While it is true that 
Sulte was neither a student of folklore nor a raconteur, if humor had been an 
inherent part of the anecdotes as he heard them, he would, as an historian, have 
had to account in some way for such characteristic treatment. On the other hand, 
whenever we hear of the Mufraw who was split in two because everyone knew he 
was part wood, we know that the exaggerations exist, not to measure the power 
or skill of the hero, but for the humor inherent in outlandish exaggeration. Still 
even in these stories there is just enough exaggeration to make him a respectable 
adversary of demigods, but not enough to give him the stature of a demigod in 
his own right. 

When Montferrand became part of the Bunyan anecdotes in the Midwest and 
Far West, he lost both his name and his reputation for invincible strength to 
other heroes. More recent popularizers have retained him as one of Paul's lesser 
friends.** In one case he is even invoked as a Bunyan authority who can claim: 
“What I write is authentic and truthful, as I am the only man living whé knew 
Paul.”*® But the redoubtable Quebec strong man who battled the Irish for the 
glory of the French-Canadian—that Jos. Montferrand has been pretty much for- 
gotten. The feat of pointing with a plow, however, still appears occasionally in 
new contexts. It has popped up most recently in Minnesota—this time as part of 
the lore surrounding Bronko Nagurski, the famed professional football player 
of the 1930's and wrestler of legendary strength. Arthur Daley, sports columnist 
for the New York Times, retells the anecdote: “The legend has it that Doc Spears, 
then the Minnesota coach, became lost in the farmlands some three decades ago 
and asked for directions from the original Bronko, who was plowing a field—with- 
out horses. The Bronk pointed—with the plow. So Spears gleefully took him to 
Minnesota.”"*° Plowing without horses seems to be a new twist, for even Bunyan 
used oxen; but then he could lift them too. 
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NOTES 

* Although I have not seen the 1883 edition, there is little reason to believe that it differs 
materially from the second edition published in Montreal in 1884 and reprinted in Mélanges 
historiques; Etudes épasses and inédites, X11, edited by Gerard Malchelose (Montreal, 1924). 
Subsequent page references within the text are to the second edition. 

2 American Humor (Garden City, 1953), pp. 39-40. 

*Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, III (Bloomington, 1956), 185, lists this as 
Motif F628.27. 

*Sulte, pp. 32-33. A. N. Montpetit, Nos Hommes Forts (Quebec, 1884), pp. 37-41, also retells 
this anecdote, but with greater embellishment. 

* See, for example, Horace P. Beck, The Folklore of Maine (Philadelphia and New York, 1957), 

. 241. 

. * Barbara Miller Solomon, Ancestors and Immigrants (Cambridge, 1956), p. 160. 

7Henry Loomis Nelson, “French Canadians in New England,” Harper's New Monthly Maga- 
zine, LXXXVII (July, 1893), 182. Another, Max Bennett Thrasher—“One of the Strangers at 
Our Gates,” New England Magazine, XXII (1897), 29-30—observed that “The first appearance of 
these people [the French-Canadians} in the Merrimac and Blackstone valleys was in the sixties, 
when the cotton manufacturers found themselves short of help and sent agents into the Queen's 
dominions to get men to leave the farms and come, a carload at a time, often with their 
families, to work in the cotton mills.” The vicissitudes of one such immigrant are limned 
satirically by William Henry Drummond, the habitant poet, in “How Bateese Came Home,” 
Dr. Drummond's Complete Poems (Toronto, 1926), pp. 21-30. Jean Bateese Trudeau, scorning 
the life of the farmer in his native Rivi¢re du Loup, leaves disdainfully by “seconde classe 
tiquette” for another textile city in Rhode Island, “Central Fall{s}.” After the widespread de- 
pression of 1893, however, he returns a casualty—this time by cattle car—to his native village. 

* The Shadows of the Trees (New York, 1945), pp. 165-167. Mr. Ducharme lists his informant 
as Adolphe Robert, the president of the “association Canado-Américaine.” 

*Ibid., pp. 165-166. This feat, a variation on Thompson Motif F628.27, is reminiscent of 
Montferrand’s defense of the bridge at Hull. A variation in which Paul Bunyan disposes of 
three mountain lions in similar fashion appears in Ida Virginia Turney's Paul Bunyan Comes 
West (Boston and New York, 1928), p. 27. 

* Solomon, Ancestors, p. 107. 

"Stanley Edgar Hyman, “The Symbols of a Folk Culture,” Symbols and Values: An Initial 
Study, eds. Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, R. M. Maclver and Richard McKeon (New York 
and London, 1954), p. 308. 

™ Rhode Island: A Guide to the Smallest State, Federal Writers’ Project (Boston, 1937), p. 101. 
Richard M. Dorson also mentions Montferrat’s plow-lifting feat in Jonathan Draws the Long 
Bow (Cambridge, 1946), p. 122. 

* The motif is traditional; Thompson, Motif-Index, III, 185, numbers it F624.4. A. N. Mont- 
petit tells the plowlifting anecdote, but he attributes it to Claude Grenache, one of Montferrand’s 
contemporaries (Nos Hommes Forts, pp. 100-103). Richard M. Dorson informs us that as re- 
cently as 1946 tales of Grenache were still told around Lake Linden in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan (Bloodstoppers & Bearwalkers (Cambridge, 1952], p. 88). 

* Body, Boots & Britches (Philadelphia, 1940), p. 143. In some accounts Joe Call is endowed 
with a sister who is at least as powerful as he; some even credit her with the ox and plow ex- 
ploit. See C. Eleanor Hall, “Joe Call, The Lewis Giant,” New York Folklore Quarterly, IX 
(Spring, 1953), 7. 

* H. W. Thompson, p. 144. He continues with an anecdote which does not appear in any other 
account of Montferrand lore: “This French Joe used turkey-gobbler for bait: he would dangle 
the turkey’s goatee in the fair waters of Lake Champlain, and the pike would come a-tearing.” 

* (New Haven [183—}), pp. 105-108. 

*C. McV. T., “Old Joe Call,” Forest and Stream, XXI (15 November 1883), 303-304. That this 
account is lifted directly from the Keesville Herald is substantiated by C. Eleanor Hall, p. 6. 

*C. Eleanor Hall, p. 6. 

* Upper Mississippi: A Wilderness Saga (New York, 1937), p. 182. That the ceiling was eight 
feet high has been something of a constant. See Montpetit, Nos Hommes Forts, p. 27. 

” This account is reprinted in Legends of Paul Bunyan, ed. Harold W. Felton (New York, 
1947), pp. 335-341. 

™“The Round River Drive,” The American Lumberman No. 2032 (25 April 1914), p. 33; 
reprinted also in Felton, pp. 341-350. 

=“W. B. Laughead’s Great Advertisement,” JAF, LXIII (1950), 447. Although Edward O. Tabor 
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and Stith Thompson state that they did hear of Big Swede in the lumbercamps of Palmer, 
Oregon, they mention neither Mufraw nor any of the exploits attributed to him by later popu- 
larizers, See their brief note, “Paul Bunyan in 1910,” JAF, LIX (1946), 134-135. 

* Ibid. 

™% Lore of the Lumber Camps (Michigan, 1948), p. 292. “Paddy Hart” is reprinted on pp. 292- 
295. 

*=W. B. Laughead, The Marvelous Exploits of Paul Bunyan (Minneapolis [1927]), p. 2. On 
page 40 Laughead claims: “The names of the men and animals in this text were inventions, 
some of which have been used by subsequent writers.” 

* Daniel G. Hoffman, Paul Bunyan: Last of the Frontier Demigods (Philadelphia, 1952), p. 84. 
It is interesting, however, that although Ida Virginia Turney—Paul Bunyan Comes West (Eu- 
gene, Oregon [1916])—tells the story of the griddle, she neither names Paul’s cook nor tells any 
of the other anecdotes later connected with Mufraw. On the other hand, she does mention Big 
Swede Ole. 

* Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, XVIII, Part ii (1916), 
639-651. Although the authors do not mention Laughead’s pamphlets, they do acknowledge 
having seen a copy of Douglas Malloch’s poem, “The Round River Drive.” There is further 
evidence that Mufraw’s reputation as a strong man had become part of the popular culture, at 
least in a minor way, before this time. Chas. A. Gardner, known as “Karl,” retells a vaudeville 
story about “Joe Ma Frau, Strong Man” in Forty-Five Years on the Stage (Chicago [1912]), pp. 
105-106; reprinted in A Treasury of American Anecdotes, ed. B. A. Botkin (New York, 1957), 
pp. 91-92. This story, which is little more than a routine joke, is unrelated to any other motif 
or anecdote connected with Mufraw, Montferrand, or Bunyan. 

* Paul Bunyan (New York, 1924), pp. 152-153. 

* Paul Bunyan (New York, 1925), pp. 2-3. 

® Sulte’s evaluation of Montferrand’s historical and ethnic contributions has worn well. See, 
for example, Lucien Brault, Ottawa, Old & New (Ottawa, 1946), pp. 67-68. 

™ For a full consideration of the matter of Bunyan’s supposed origin in Quebec Province, see 
Max Gartenberg, “Paul Bunyan and Little John,” JAF, LXII (1949), 416-422, and Hoffman, 
Paul Bunyan, pp. 96-99. 

™ Century Magazine, CII] (November, 1921), 84-88; reprinted most recently in Collected Poems 
(New York, 1949), pp. 235-239. In a children’s book Dell J. McCormick attributes the feat to a 
bully named Broadaxe Bill. Tall Timber Tales, More Paul Bunyan Stories (Caldwell, Idaho, 
1951), p. 114. 

™ The Marvelous Exploits of Paul Bunyan (Minneapolis, 1922 and 1924), p. 26; reprinted in 
Felton, Legends, p. 161. 

“The Saginaw Paul Bunyan (New York, 1932), pp. 223-224. This description is spurious in 
its attempt to recapture the tradition of the comedy of ugliness. Richard M. Dorson defines the 
tradition: “An eccentricity even more conspicuous than the use of ugly words is the description 
of ugly people. Pride in ugliness, or in the ability to depict ugliness, was a favorite tradition of 
the frontier; the more misshapen, cadaverous, leperlike, or generally hideous the individual under 
discussion, the more accomplished the raconteur. No macabre detaii was overlooked in presenting 
these monsters.” Davy Crockett, American Comic Legend (New York, 1939), p. xviii. For a dis- 
cussion of the effect of this tradition upon some of the Bunyan material, see Hoffman, Paul 
Bunyan, pp. 52-53. 

* A variant of the basic anecdote appears as a ballad collected in the jumbercamps of Montana 
by R. P. McLaughlin; see “Joe Mafraw,” The Frontier, IX (November, 1928), 28. 

* Dorson, Bloodstoppers, pp. 88-90. 

* Quoted by F. O. Matthiessen in American Renaissance (New York, 1941), p. 640. See also 
Richard M. Dorson, “America’s Comic Demigods,” American Scholar, X (1941), 389-401. 

* See, for example, Dorothy Moulding Brown, What Say You of Paul,~Wisconsin Centennial 
Folklore Issue (Wisconsin [1948?]); John Rogers Inkslinger [Bethene Miller], Paul Bunyan in the 
Army (Portland, Oregon, 1942); Ida Virginia Turney, Paul Bunyan the Work Giant (Portland, 
Oregon, 1941); and Ivan Benson, Paul Bunyan and His Men (Rutland, Vt., 1955). 

* Beck, Lore, p. 342. 

“The New York Times, 13 October 1957, Sec. 5, p. 2. The Doc Spears story, told on Bennie 
Bierman, appears also in Richard M. Dorson, “The Folklore of Colleges,” American Mercury, 
LXVIII (1949), 671-677. 
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FRANCIS L. K. HSU 


A Neglected Aspect of Witchcraft 
Studies 


ITCHCRAFT and witch hunting have been the subject of many papers, 
monographs and books. To date there are at least three intensive anthropological 
inquiries' and a number of shorter works.? The usual conclusions on witchcraft 
and witch hunting are that they are related to law and order, that witchcraft can 
have serious effect among people who believe in it, and that witch hunting is an 
outlet for psychological tensions. But such works remain partial analyses because 
none has highlighted the absolutistic attitude of the West toward witchcraft and 
witch hunting, as contrasted with the relativistic attitude of the rest of the world 
in this regard. 

Witch hunting, as it occurred in Western countries, whether it be England, 
France, or Italy, had one outcome. Occasionally, the lives of some witches, con- 
fessed or alleged, might be spared, but more usually such persons were burned, 
hanged, drowned or otherwise executed, because of their public offense. The esti- 
mates of scholars on the number of witches put to death in Europe vary enor- 
mously, from 30,000 to several million.* But even if we take the lowest possible 
figure given here, there is no match for it among the more populous Asia or the 
rest of mankind. There was no way in Western societies for such persons to redeem 
themselves or to compensate their victims for their alleged wrongdoing. There 
would certainly be no counter-witchcraft to which their alleged victims could 
safely and openly resort, for to possess counter-witchcraft would be maintaining 
traffic with devils and hence the victims themselves would be subject to accusa- 
tion and persecution as witches.‘ 

In contrast, witch hunting as it occurs in all non-Western societies has usually 
the following relativistic characteristics unknown in the West: 

1) The lives of witches or sorcerers,5 even after conviction, can be spared if 
the guilty ones or their kinsmen make compensation to the victims. Sometimes 
public confession of guilt on the part of the witches is enough. In other instances, 
the victims take action with only the intention of getting retribution payments. 
After confession and/or retribution, the guilty one will returp to his or her former 
place in society without further difficulty. 

2) There are always counter-witchcraft measures or white magic which are 
essentially the same sort of acts as those employed by the witches (alleged) or 
sorcerers (actual), but which are greatly valued by the people.* Possessors of 
such counter-witchcraft measures may even achieve positions of influence.” 

3) Where witches or sorcerers are reportedly “executed,” they are more com- 
monly put to death by angry private avengers related to the “victim” or by mob 
action. Even where there is a proper chieftainship with regular trial-conviction 
procedures, the penalty more usually befalls only those sorcerers who have killed 
by resorting to plain poison to aid their sorcery. 
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It seems that in this absolutist-relativist difference lies a most fundamental as- 
pect of the witch phenomena which is yet to be explored. A possible retort to the 
suggestion that we compare the witch phenomena in non-Western and Western 
societies is that witch hunting and witch belief are historical matters in the West, 
while in nonliterate societies they exist today; and that, in any case, such 
phenomena were perversions of true Christianity. To this the following reply can 
be given: 

The great Kittredge, in his monumental work on Witchcraft in Old and New 
England said: 


That the belief in witchcraft is still pervasive among the peasantry of 
Europe, and to a considerable extent among the foreign-born population in 
this country, is a matter of common knowledge. Besides, spiritualism and 
kindred delusions have taken over, under changed names, many of the 
phenomena real or pretended, which would have been explained as due to 
witchcraft in days gone by.® 


Then, in his general conclusion, he said: 


The belief in witchcraft is the common heritage of humanity. It is not 
chargeable to any particular time, or race or form of religion.® 


Though not entirely clear, I think scapegoating, which remains a recurrent 
phenomenon in the West, may be psychologically linked with witch belief. The 
forms have changed, the substance has not. This same witch fear expresses itself 
in the West during many a crisis. During World War I it was the German mi- 
nority who were designated the “Huns.” In most of post-World War I era the 
bearded, bomb-throwing Bolshevik took the place of the “Huns.” In World 
War II it was the Japanese minority. And during the present period of the cold 
war tensions the smooth shaven, intellectual “Red” have been objects of a persecu- 
tion which only the Russian Sputniks have helped to tone down. From this point 
of view we do not have to confine our attention to “peasantry of Europe” and 
“the foreign-born population of this country” as Kittredge put it, but have little 
difficulty in perceiving the wisdom of his more final conclusion that the belief 
in witchcraft is the “common heritage of humanity” which is not chargeable to 
any particular time, or race, or form of religion. 

Perversion should by definition occur only occasionally, but the witch phenome- 
na, like religious wars, occurred in the West with high frequency and over long 
periods of time. 

When we speak of perversion of Christianity it is necessary to bear in mind that 
from the Protestant point of view the Mormon movement, the Amish faith, and 
even Unitarian development, are probably all perversions. In other words, it 
seems hard to justify that witch belief is merely an oddity either in nonliterate 
societies or in the West; actually it forms an integral part of their respective 
social fabrics. As such, therefore, our knowledge of its true significance in human 
societies is hampered unless we seriously compare its state in Western societies 
and that in non-Western societies. 

I know of no anthropological work on witchcraft thus far which makes such 
a comparison, and brings out the contrast between the absolutist, all or none 
Western approach and the relativist, more or less non-Western approach to witch- 
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craft and witch hunting. Yet herein lies one of the most significant keys to the 
differences between the basic Western outlook and that of the rest of the world. 
The Western outlook is one in which compromise has little or no place while the 
outlook of most Asian and African peoples is one in which extremes, though they 
may occur now and then, have no prolonged persistence. This is why the In- 
quisition appeared only in the West, while it did not mar the history of the 
Orientals and Africans. This is why an American is designated a Negro if 1/64 
of his ancestry was Negro. But on the reverse side of the coin, this is why the West 
led mankind in drastic political ideologies and changes and why the West excelled 
in scientific and industrial achievements, all of which ushered the entire mankind 
into the modern era. For the absolutist view has given rise in the West to a fervor 
and determination for the pursuit of truth and beauty and good, or untruth, 
ugliness and evil, depending upon the goal toward which the fervor and determi- 
nation were directed. But in either direction these Western characteristics have 
rarely been matched by the rest of mankind. 

To link psychological characteristics which have made the West great with 
psychological characteristics which the West, not unnaturally, has always con- 
sciously regarded as perversions, is bound to be distasteful to many. However, 
unless we try to examine and probe into this link, our scientific deliberations on 
witchcraft and witch hunting as social and cultural phenomena will always re- 
main partial and lopsided. 


NOTES 


*E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Witchcraft, Oracles and Magic Among the Azande (Oxford, 1937); 
Clyde Kluckhohn, Navaho Witchcraft, Peabody Museum Papers, Vol. XXII, No. 2 (Cambridge, 


Mass., 1944); and Africa, Vol. VIII, No. 4 (Oct. 1935). 

? Walter B. Cannon, “Voodoo Death,” American Anthropologist, NLIV (1942), 169-81; and 
J. D. Krige, “The Social Function of Witchcraft,” Theorea: A Journal of Studies of the Arts 
Faculty, Natal University College I (1947), 8-21. Reprinted in Reader in Comparative Religion, 
eds. William A. Lessa and Evon Z. Vogt (Evanston, 1958). 

* Montague Summers, The History of Witchcraft and Demonology (London, 1926; New York, 
1956), p. viii. 

“George Lyman Kittredge, Witchcraft in Old and New England (Cambridge, Mass., 1929). 

In the Western world a difference has sometimes been made between witchcraft and sor- 
cery. The former was generally associated with the intention of overthrowing the Christian 
belief while the latter aimed at practices for personal ends only. There was, therefore, greater 
condemnation against the former than against the latter. An anthropologist made the distinction 
that sorcery consists of acts consciously practiced by the sorcerers with specific aims, while .witch- 
craft results from actions of witches who may not even be aware of them (S. F. Nadel in Africa, 
op. cit.) But an examination of the pertinent literature fails to reveal any consistent distinction 
between these two terms. In Shailer Mathews, A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics (Chicago: 
Christian Century Press, 1922), we find the following: “Witchcraft—This word and sorcery refer 
to practically the same sort of beliefs and practices, namely the use of magic powers or spirit 
agencies for purposes, usually, though not always, private and malevolent. Witchcraft, in a 
narrower sense, refers to the arts of the female sorceress, or witch, while sorcery is a more general 
term covering the arts of both the sorcerer and sorceress.... Both the sorcerer and the witch 
are supposedly in control of secret powers, sometimes magical and sometimes spiritistic” (p. 474). 
The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church by E. Cross has no entry on sorcery, but only 
on witchcraft. In this entry no distinction is made between witchcraft and sorcery (pp. 1472-1475). 
In E. R. Pike's Encyclopedia of Religion and Religions (London, 1951) witchcraft is defined as 
“the exercise of supernatural power, usually malevolent, supposed to be possessed by persons 
in alliance with the Devil or evil spirits; also called sorcery, the black art, etc.” (p. 397). In 
Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (New York, 1921), under “sorcery,” it says “see 
Magic, Shamanism, Witchcraft” (p. 694, Vol. XI); under “Witchcraft” it says “see Divination, 
Magic,” (p. 749, Vol. XII); under “Magic,” witchcraft and sorcery are both used interchange- 
ably. It seems that magic is made to embrace both witchcraft and sorcery (pp. 307-311, Vol. VIII). 
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In the works of Montague Summers, op. cit., and The Geography of Witchcraft (London, 
1927), the two terms are used without clear distinction (p. 137, 201, 384, 386, etc.). On the other 
hand, H. C. Lea's volumes give much more of a distinction between witchcraft and sorcery. In 
his view the Christian sense of the term “witchcraft” “had come to have a narrower meaning.” 
Sorcery was “the dabbling of humans in the supernatural for merely earthly ends” and it was 
“a petty matter” compared with witchcraft which was the “presumptuous assaults of the human 
mind on the truth of God as taught and administered by his Church.” He goes on to say that 
“the penalty of sorcery was seldom death, and when it was, could usually be escaped by ad- 
juration, while from that ancient code which still lay at the base of all the Church's law rang 
still the divine injunction—Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live’” (Materials Toward a History 
of Witchcraft, 1 [Philadelphia, 1939], xxviii-xxix). But in reality a review of the known cases 
of execution does not always bear out the fact that accused sorcerers were often spared. And 
Montague Summers opens his work on The History of Witchcraft and Demonology with the 
quotation, “A sorcerer is one who by commerce with the Devil has full intention of attaining 
his own ends” and then goes on to say, “it would be, I imagine, hardly possible to discover a 
more concise, exact, comprehensive and intelligent definition of a Witch” (p. 1). In this paper 
a distinction between witchcraft and sorcery was made only on one occasion according to the 
anthropological literature referred to. This distinction is of no importance to this paper. 

*Alvin W. Wolfe, “The Institution of Demba among the Ngonje Ngombe,” Zdire (Belgian 
Congo Review), VIII (October 1954), 853-856. 

*C. R. Browne, Maori Witchery (London, 1929); R. Firth, “The Sociology of ‘Magic’ in Tiko- 
pia,” Sociologus, XiV, New Series (1954), 103 and 113-115; and Ian H. Hogbin, Law and Order in 
Polynesia (New York, 1934), p. 216. 

* Kittredge, op. cit., p. 370. 

* Kittredge, ibid., p. 373. Felix Morrow in his “Foreword’’ to M. Summers’ The History of 
Witchcraft and Demonology (1956 edition), shows how the Roman Ritual today contains a 
substantial section devoted to the liturgy prescribed for driving evil spirits out of possessed 
persons” (pp. xi-xii). ; 
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AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
MEMOIR ANNOUNCEMENT 


Volume 51 of the Society's Memoir Series, Studies in Biblical and 
Jewish Folklore, edited by Dov Noy, Francis Lee Utley, and Raphael 
Patai, is now in press and will be distributed to members early in 
1960. This Memoir is being issued jointly as a monograph in the 
Indiana University Folklore Series. It will be sent to all libraries and 


to regular members upon request. 
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HERBERT MOLLER 


The Meaning of Courtly Love 


HE poetry of the troubadours and minnesingers has puzzled several gen- 
erations of scholars. It has always been felt that there is something unreal and 
abnormal about the troubadour concept of love, overly sentimental, diffident, and 
submissive, and yet considered to be appropriate exclusively for noblemen and 
knights. A further puzzling aspect consists in the cultural implications of “courtly 
love.”” While it had originally nothing to do with married life or its customary 
preliminaries, it greatly influenced the standard behavior of the upper classes, 
especially their conduct in the presence of ladies. The entire complex of senti- 
ments and modes of behavior as well as the corresponding poetry was alive only 
in the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries; much of it, however, finally entered 
the mainstream of Western Civilization, such as the high evaluation of sentimen- 
tal love and the conspicuous politeness of gentlemen toward ladies, which became 
specific Western culture patterns.? 

When courtly poetry flourished, in the High Middle Ages, it was basically oral 
literature; it was never read in private, but always recited in public to the accom- 
paniment of music. Before this poetry had acquired prestige in noble society, 
there was no incentive for its preservation, and only a small fraction of the entire 
production of courtly lyrics has been transmitted. The first poems of the courtly 
type which have survived, both in Old Provencal and in Middle High German, 
were committed to writing because they were the work of great noblemen, among 
whom William IX of Aquitaine and Henry VI of Hohenstaufen were most out- 
standing. Later, many poets of lower social status and not a few of obscure origin 
owed their literary survival solely to the appeal of their lyrics to courtly society. 
Finally, the chance of personal and local interest determined the composition of 
anthologies in the later thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; Switzerland, for 
instance, became overrepresented by the great number of its known minnesingers, 
because the largest collection of Medieval German verse was compiled in Zurich. 

These chance factors of preservation, however, have not seriously impaired our 
knowledge, because of the almost ritualistic uniformity of courtly poetry. The 
troubadours and minnesingers strained themselves to produce what their audience 
expected to hear, and even though the individuality of the greater poets is clearly 
noticeable in their lyrics and some poems reveal the emotional involvement of 
their authors, the whole corpus of courtly poetry was a product of the interplay 
between the poets and their public and reads like a compulsive reiteration of a 
few themes. If a society does not weary of the continual repetition of the same 
imagery, and rewards its poets and performers for it, the assumption is warranted 
that this imagery is emotionally stirring and fascinating, and therefore psycho- 
logically meaningful to a significant number of members of that society—on the 
unconscious as well as on the conscious level. The thematic content of courtly 
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poetry thus appears to have a projective quality specific to courtly society of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and there arises the question, what was the 
latent fantasy behind its well-known manifest meaning. 

The central aspect of these lyrics is the poet's preoccupation with the amorous 
cult of a lady who is venerated as the sovereign of all his thoughts, feelings, and 
actions. In its classical form this relationship has two seemingly paradoxical 
aspects which have struck every reader of this literature, but which have never 
been explained, First, the female love object is, as a rule, the wife of another man; 
and yet this relationship is celebrated as the source of a higher morality, notwith- 
standing the prevailing religious and social sanctions of monogamy. Second, the 
lover is represented as overwhelmed by an intense yearning for physical and emo- 
tional gratification, and yet ideally this yearning should never be allayed by pos- 
session in reality. This second seeming paradox has been clarified by A. J. 
Denomy who has shown that the “pure love” (fin’ amors) of the troubadours 
was not Platonic but carnal in its intent despite the fact that it remained ideally 
unfulfilled. A compromise between amor purus and sexual gratification was 
termed amor mixtus and was regarded as a deviation from the ideal.2?, Modern 
authors have unanimously realized that the consummation of courtly love would 
mean adultery. The contemporaries did not present it in that light, but rather 
claimed an inherent right of the lover to his lady's attention. 

References to medieval family life have not shed much light on this extra- 
marital aspect. If marriages, for economic and political reasons, were arranged by 
relatives or feudal overlords, it is a mere construction of some older historians 
that, for that reason, the contemporaries permitted extra-marital free love and 
developed “a gigantic system of bigamy in which every lady was expected to have 
both a husband and a paramour.’’* As a matter of fact, the sense of possessiveness 
of medieval husbands was never weakened by troubadour notions. As Andreas 
Capellanus explained, about A.D. 1185: “Although in men an excess of love or 
of lechery is tolerated on account of the boldness of the sex, in women it is con- 
sidered a damnable offense; a woman's good name is ruined by it, and every wise 
person looks upon her as an unclean harlot and holds her in utter contempt.’ 
The large number of illegitimate children in the feudal age owed their existence 
not to courtly love but to the unsophisticated promiscuity in which the nobility 
was wont to indulge prior to the rise of, and later side by side with, the courtly 
culture complex. There is no connection between the concubines of the powerful 
and the dame souveraine de leurs pensées of the courtly knights. The esoteric 
discussions at the courts of Eleanor of Aquitaine and her daughters were not 
intended as descriptions of reality, and the calamity of Abelard is representative 
of the real reactions of feudal society to extra-marital relations. 

The restriction of the courtly love pattern to married ladies also cannot be 
explained with reference to the early age of women at marriage, nor to an 
alleged seclusion of girls. There is no reason to assume that unmarried women 
were not at all available. From epics and other sources it is well known that 
flirtation between unmarried young people was a common occurrence, and that, 
for instance, it was considered proper politeness for young women to help male 
guests at their baths and on retiring to the bedchamber. The adored lady of the 
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troubadours and minnesingers, by contrast, was in the large majority of cases 
only distantly known to the poets or was an entirely imaginary figure. This holds 
good even for many poets who, like Bernard de Ventadour, showed genuine 
warmth of feeling in their lyrics. Uc de Saint-Circ confessed that he celebrated a 
lady known to him from a dream. Guilhem de Cabestanh said: “Before 1 had 
seen you, it was my intention to love you and to serve you.” Also several German 
minnesingers made it known that their love had been motivated by the appear- 
ance of a woman in dreams or daydreams, or even after they had “heard” of the 
virtues of their respective ladies.® It is now almost generally accepted that trou- 
badour love was far removed from love of an individual person as such, and even 
if the poets derived inspiration from real experiences, their works cannot be 
taken as realistic descriptions of amorous relationships. The preoccupation with 
romance as expressed in troubadour poetry was, certainly in the great majority 
of cases, due more to repressions than to positive courtship intent or personalized 
sex interest. Like all poetry, it was rather a projection of unconscious emotions, 
which in cooperation with a responding public crystallized into a collective 
fantasy. 

The deeper unconscious meaning emerges, if the seeming paradoxes are not 
explained away by rationalizations or historical constructions but accepted for 
what they purport to say. The venerated person or image is a woman whose very 
existence in the poet's life has an assuring, exhilarating, and uplifting effect. 
This woman is not one among a comparable number, but absolutely unique and 
irreplaceable. She is the most beautiful and in every respect the best of all 
women: “In her, beauty and worth are equal. The more | look at other ladies’ 
faces, the more it is my conviction that her beauty adorns all.""* The poet feels a 
ceaseless desire for her friendly and amorous attention, for mutual fondling, 
embracing, and kissing. He always yearns for her physical nearness, but his desire 
for her possession has to eschew the thought of sexual consummation, lest this 
most wonderful love would lose the justifying feature of purity: “For among all 
women there is none with whom I would want to sleep or whose friend 1 wanted 
to be rather than to have a simple greeting from you.’? The beloved is not an 
ordinary woman; she cannot be replaced by any other one. She is the woman of 
whom it is not fitting to speak ill, even if one feels unloved and rejected by her. 
This love is ideally limited to one object and that forever, and the rejected or 
neglected lover cannot turn away from her: “Even if I knew that I should never 
be rewarded by her, but day by day receive grief, I shall always have reassurance 
through her.’ 

It appears that the characteristics of this unique woman are those of a mother 
image of infantile origin and that the lover's relation to her is under the spell of 
disguised childlike fantasies. An invasion of regressive tendencies into adult 
emotions is indicated by numerous features of the typical fantasies of the poets. 
In the first place, there is the striking inequality of the lovers and a partial re- 
versal of normal roles. The lover assumes a childlike or feminine attitude—which 
has occasioned some of the tenderest poems of European literature. The beloved 
is venerated as an exalted personage, either because of her high social position 
or because of her incomparable personal worth, or both. Secondly, the lady of 
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the lyrical poets is never a marriageable girl but a woman already married to a 
man of high social status. Even though, in the great majority of poems, the legiti- 
mate husband is never mentioned, his existence is understood. 

Fixation to an infantile mother image, moreover, is corroborated by various 
specific fantasies recalling early gratifications. Several of the greatest troubadours 
have expressed voyeurist desires of the type satisfied in the common bedchamber. 
Marcabru, in one of his poems, says: “I shall die if I do not know how she lies 
abed, nude or dressed.” And Bernard Marti: “Whether I am asleep or awake, 
when she divests herself of her cloak, it seems to me that my heart resides with 
her.” Cercamon prays to God that he may yet see her go to bed and touch her. 
In other poems, he expresses the wish to “lie close to her’ and to “embrace and 
hold her nude to me.”® Voyeurist tendencies occur also in German Minnesang. 
Morungen says that God has made woman “to be looked at.”!® Arnaud Daniel 
hopes, “With kisses and laughter to uncover her beautiful body and to gaze at it 
by the light of the lamp.”"! Marcabru has a fellow troubadour speak almost like 
a child being put to bed: “When I am tired and sad, and my good friend (fem.) 
gives me a kiss, while 1 remove my clothes, then I become hale and healthy.” 
The very old folk custom of chaste love nights, practiced by young people in 
various parts of Europe, especially in regions of predominantly pastoral economy, 
possibly gave some substance to these fantasies. There is no evidence, however, 
that married ladies of noble status actually became partners of knights or poets 
in petting experiences, and especially the frequent references of the poets to the 
lovers’ sleeping together entirely naked indicates that their wishful daydreams 
overstepped the boundary of what the peasant custom permitted. Instead of the 
petting practices of young people of equal status, which had communal approval 
as legitimate preliminaries to marriage, we find in the troubadour concept of 
amor purus, fin’ amors, héhe minne, a morbid fixation to infantile desires and 
caressing memories.'% 

In this connection, Bernard de Ventadour, in a telling passage refers to his 
beloved as the one to whom he owes his very existence, a parental figure: “If she 
does not place me where she lies, so that I may see her beautiful body, then why 
‘has she reared me from nothing? Oh, how I die of desire.’""* References to the 
beloved lady as the one “who brought me up” or “who has born me’’—spiritually, 
of course—occur in several poets.!® Infantile identifications of love and food, of 
the lover’s despair and the unfed infant's rage, are presented in the following 
poem by Aimeric de Peguilhan: “Without food, Lady, you could feed me with a 
gentle speech, for the courteous word feeds me; but by your reserve you turn me 
to wrath, wherefore no one should blame me if I am wroth. I even lose fat on 
that account, for I should (otherwise) be fatter. Flesh and fat forsake me for 
nothing else. And if pity be not born in you with my prayer, better were it, I 
think, that you were still unborn.’"!¢ 

The identification of a prolonged lack of loving attention and wasting of the 
body is one of the clichés which these poets never tire of repeating. The lover's 
childish lamenting, weeping, and crying for help and succor from the beloved 
recurs over and over again. Aimeric de Peguilhan finally likens the thwarted lover 
to a child falling into a temper tantrum: “You care not when you see me die. 
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Rather you treat me as one does the child whom one causes to cease and put aside 
his crying with a penny; and then, when he has turned to rejoicing and one takes 
back and deprives him of what one has given him, then he cries twice as hard and 
has twice as much sorrow as he did at first."""* Heinrich von Veldeke fears his be- 
loved as a child the punishing mother: “I am afraid of the good one as a child 
of the birch.’"?* It is noteworthy that many of these poets connect the relationship 
to their lady love with memories of spanking. One minnesinger says: ‘““Her beauti- 
ful eyes were the birch by which she overpowered me from the first moment”; and 
another promises he will “still faithfully serve the good one who thrashes me so 
severely without a birch.’"'® Most enlightening is the thought of Giraut de 
Bornelh: “Somehow I do not believe that she is angry with me just from sheer per- 
versity, because I have probably done many wrong things.... I would be very 
happy, if she would hit me over the head with a rod, but only if she would make 
up with me (thereafter).”*° In the only preserved love poem by Bertran de Born 
which shows genuine personal feeling, the love relationship to his lady is com- 
pared with a cradle. At the age of fifty, he has been rejected again, but he now 
feels that he has outgrown his dependence on his lady, and he no longer minds, 
if she accepts other lovers. In this connection he says: “She will not make me 
ashamed, if she puts other children in my cradle; for 1 am grown up by now."*4 

The nonadult nature of courtly love is most clearly indicated by its central 
characteristic, the dichotomy of the tender and the sensual feelings. This neurotic 
aberration which Freud first described in his essay on “The Most Prevalent Form 
of Degradation of Erotic Life’** has found its culturally most conspicuous mani- 
festation in the troubadour concept of pure love (fin’ amors; héhe minne, rehte 
minne) which has served as a constant source of inspiration for the ever-recurring 
romantic thought pattern of Western Civilization. Only the tender emotions are 
permitted to enter consciousness, while the crudely sensuous ones are rejected as 
utterly incompatible with “pure,” ie., infantile, love. Yet this pure love is far 
from Platonic, as Denomy has shown with a wealth of quotations. “It is sensual 
and carnal in that it allows, approves, and encourages the delights of kissing and 
embracing, the sight of the beloved’s nudity and the touching and lying beside 
her nude body, in short, in all that provokes and fans desire. For it is desire thai 
is the essence of pure love.’’** In other words, it is a regression to infantile or pre- 
adolescent love. But the adept of courtly love is no longer an infant and is, there- 
fore, caught in a hopeless impasse. He cannot wish to possess his lady entirely yet 
he does not stop complaining that his love is unrequited, ungelént. Troubadour 
love, therefore, is a protracted yearning which steadily mounts up, as it cannot 
be appeased because of an unconscious prohibition. The helplessness of the lover 
in the face of his unassuaged tension is then projected outward and perceived as 
rejection by the object: “She hates me, whom I love with all my heart.”*4 The 
poets despair of ever getting any “reward” for their devotion, not even a kiss.?5 
Time and again, they refer to the agony of uncathexed longing. Rudolf von Fenis 
describes the sensation of being left hanging, unable to go up or down: “I feel like 
someone who is climbing a tree and dares not going higher, and remains in the 
middle, and also cannot come down, and thus tarries in anxiety.”2¢ The anxiety 
of not receiving any love, or of seeing the distant object of love fading away 
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entirely, leads to feeling states described as sleeplessness, loss of appetite, and 
general bewilderment. The poets even speak of paleness, trembling, illness, mental 
derangement, and death. Such hyperbolic statements to the effect that lovers were 
wasted by their unassuaged passion were used, in Andalusian, Provencal, and 
German poetry, as literary clichés. They were, of course, rarely meant to be realis- 
tic descriptions of symptoms, though mental depression from “love madness,” as 
the result of severe frustration, was probably more common in former tires than 
in industrial society. Andalusian (i.e. Hispano-Arabic) literature, especially Ibn 
Hazm’s The Dove's Neck-Ring of A.D. 1022, is replete with descriptions of un- 
controllable eroticism which bear the stamp of reality,*7 while the comparable 
Provencal and German literatures are more symbolic than realistic; they express 
feeling states but do not, as a rule, describe actual situations. 

The question arises what is the meaning of the depressed moods and the somber 
tones of this poetry. Partly at least, they must have been the by-effect of the process 
of continual repression with its drain on psychic ene: gy. The poets themselves say 
that the attachment to their demanding lady is exhausting. But the poets also 
cherished their sadness and some of them, like Reinmar von Hagenau, abandoned 
themselves to a “sadness unto death.”** This paradoxical quest for sorrow, the 
painful contents of this poetry, must have been meaningful or at least must have 
fulfilled a psychological function for the poets and their public. On theoretical 
grounds, psychologists will be inclined to assume that “the painful content is used 
as a screen behind which the real pleasure is hidden. The conscious suffering, 
humiliation, and misery makes the fantasy fulfillment of unconscious wishes pos- 
sible.” In other words, punishment and misery are invited to assuage the un- 
conscious guilt feelings arising from incestuous desires; they are the price for the 
enjoyment of forbidden fantasies. In fact, there can be no doubt about the un- 
conscious desire to possess the mother figure. There is a strongly felt need for 
secrecy; furtiveness and jealousy belong intrinsically to courtly love,’° and apart 
from the content of this poetry, its highly ritualized, and therefore less threaten- 
ing, form points to the existence of a tabooed zone. 

Yet this poetry lacks at least one of the necessary elements of the Oedipus com- 
plex: where is the threatening father figure? The husband of the adored lady is 
only sporadically mentioned in the Provengal lyrics and virtually never in German 
Minnesang. At first sight, it might be assumed that this remarkable oversight is 
due to the defense mechanism of denial in order to avoid an increase in guilt feel- 
ings. However, there is no evidence for this assumption. When the troubadours 
make mention of the husband, referring to him as “the jealous one” (gilos, but 
also simply senher, lord), they do not betray any strong emotion. Bernart Marti, 
for instance, explained the point that a self-respecting lady may not give herself 
to more than two men, that is, to her lover and to her husband. Thomasin von 
Zirclaria admonished the lover not to be so tasteless and foolish as to call the 
husband names, because this would reflect on the lady herself. The troubadours 
show dislike of the husband but not the deep fear and hatred, nor the hidden 
admiration, implied in the concept of an Oedipal son-father relationship. These 
feelings also were not present when, in a coarser manner, Peirol referred to the 
satisfaction of ‘a crafty lover’’ who “manages to circumvent the foolish watchful- 
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ness of the jealous husband.” It was only in the later Middle Ages that cuckoldry 
became a popular theme of townspeople. Only then, in a period when courtly 
sentiments were no longer alive, were those stories invented about the retaliation 
of husbands which allegedly cost Guilhem de Cabestaing his life and Peire Vidal 
his tongue and brought Bernard de Ventadour into trouble with the respective 
husbands of his ladies.*! It is well possible and, indeed, probable that a number 
of individual men associated Oedipal sentiments with courtly poetry, but the 
conclusion appears unavoidable that this literature, as a given set of projective 
materials, does not fit the Oedipal schema. Too much would have to be interpo- 
lated, and too much would be left unexplained. In an Oedipal context, we would 
expect a strong sense of guilt and a need to atone for this guilt, but the guilt feel- 
ings which occur in courtly poetry are infrequent and of a notably weak quality. 

If the lady's husband does not strike any terror into the heart of the lover, but 
appears rather—if he appears at all—as an unpleasant competitor, it is a striking 
fact that other unpleasant competitors are mentioned much more regularly. The 
real enemies who are hated and detested by all the troubadours and minnesingers 
without exception are the flatterers, watchers, and talebearers (lauzengiers; 
merkaere). These are envious and malicious people who outwardly appear 
friendly, and against whom it is hard to protect oneself; occasionally they are 
identified as hostile relatives who try to separate the lovers; but mostly they are 
nameless people, loathsome human vermin, who try to undermine the precious 
love relationship of the hero.*? Some of the poets complain that the ladies do not 
reject unworthy men, and that by this unforgivable negligence these otherwise 
perfect women endanger the entire courtly value system.** The courtly lover 
moves in an atmosphere of jealousy. The “envious ones” are rivals for the 
attention of the great lady, and if the lady represents a mother image, it follows 
that the courtly love complex is predominantly a reversion to the rivalry of 
siblings for the mother’s favor, and that it is to a much lesser extent concerned 
with the jealousy of sons and fathers. The furtive hope of monopolizing the lady 
and occupying a position equivalent to that of mother’s best boy is expressed by 
Bernard de Ventadour: “Lady, love someone else in public and me in secret, so 
that i shall have all the profit and he the fine words.” 

The non-Oedipal or pre-Oedipal nature of courtly love so far has been found 
to be indicated by the virtual absence of a hated father figure, the absence of 
aggressive tendencies against any male authority and the corresponding lack of 
guilt feelings, and furthermore by the intrusion into the picture of a multiplicity 
of minor rivals. This interpretation is corroborated by the deeply ambivalent 
concept of the lady herself. Whereas in the Oedipus complex the mother is per- 
ceived as good and beloved, though victimized and sometimes weak, the typical 
lady of the courtly lyrics appears at the same time unboundedly good and yet 
cruel in her ungiving passivity; her very greatness contains a terrifying element, 
because her displeasure must lead to helpless despair. A lady merciless and hard 
of heart, whose severity and coldness are a never-ending threat, is the reverse of 
the image of the gracious and accepting lady, the dispenser of all worth and 
encouragement, and of all real joys: “No matter how much I have implored and 
begged her, she acts just as if she did not understand it.”** The ambivalence of 
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this relationship appears again, when this hyperbolic grief suddenly turns into 
basic trust, as in a poem by Bernard de Ventadour: “She would have relieved 
me, if she had killed me; then she would have got her wish. But I don’t think 
she would do anything to please me. Would she be afraid of it and would she 
perhaps feel remorse? I'll never believe that she does not secretly love me; but 
she hides it from me in order to tempt me.’¢ 

To be sure, not all the poets were of the same mind, and there were some who 
denounced courtly love as a false ideal; their number increased in the thirteenth 
century, when the courtly culture complex declined. Several troubadours are 
known to have entered a monastery. Peire Vidal and Hartman von Ouwe went 
crusading in order to exchange the service of God for unhappy love service. Also 
Friederich von Husen decided, “now I will serve Him who can reward."3? Some 
later poets misinterpreted courtly love as the glorification of adultery and became 
libertines; others—like Chrétien de Troyes and Wolfram von Eschenbach—advo- 
cated a relationship of mutual love and respect between the sexes which, in the 
latter’s case, was carried over into married life. The faithful adherents of fin’ 
amors and héhe minne, however, were those men who never abandoned their 
mother fixation and derived a bittersweet gratification from it: 1) “If I do not 
attain all that I desire, she who torments me is such that there is no pleasure in 
the whole world which can be as sweet as my affliction’ ;* 2) “How foolish of me if 
I say that I am suffering! Since 1 am desiring such a noble love, the desire by it- 
self is gratifying”;** 3) “Who would expect great joy without sorrow?"'4¢ 

The great emphasis on “personal worth” (pretz and valor; werdekeit) in the 
courtly love complex serves to strengthen the interpretation of the lady as a 
mother image. She is not only desired as an object of love, but she also is deeply 
respected as a moral authority. She has all the aspects of a maternal figure. The 
child's fear of loss of love, if he does not comply with maternal demands, has be- 
come the adult's anxiety over rejection by the lady who is the guardian of the 
cultural demands of noble society. The lover has a strong need to obey her in 
order to earn her approval. The lady is his conscience, or—to the extent that a 
love object exists in reality—she is the projection of the internalized mother image 
upon the loved person. In troubadour poetry, the lady is morally exacting, and if 
she sometimes appears cruel, she is perfection personified.*1 Her demands are 
entirely this-worldly; she does not expect contrition; in the lyrics, the lady also 
never threatens punishment. The one and only deep fear of troubadours and 
minnesingers is being rejected or quietly abandoned as unworthy of the lady's 
love. This fear of separation could rise to such childlike horror of exposure as in 
the lines of Reinmar von Hagenau: “I cannot help worrying about her life: If 
she should die, I'll be dead.""** More often, the poets express the milder anxiety 
that the lady will not recognize their true worth: “I am in despair because I can- 
not help thinking that she considers me rough and insolent in spite of my refined 
language and my nice appearance’’;** or ‘““The more I am longing for her, the 
less I find her well disposed to me. She does not consider whether I avoid offend- 
ing her, . . . and she shows that she thinks of me as a veritable nothing. . . . If 
she fears that I might not know my limits, then she should guide me. At the first 
rude act, if I should commit it, she might look for another lover; and if my foolish- 
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ness should make me do anything she resents, | shall deliver myself into her hands 
with a rope around my neck. I would rather be hanged by her than be hated by 
her for any length of time.’”’** A courtly lady, however, will not reject him who 
renders faithful “love service,” which means that acceptance is conditioned, as 
well as guaranteed, by continuous restraint of brutal male initiative in the model 
relationship. Beyond this, in everyday life, acceptance is dependent on the 
observance of “moderation” (mezura; mdze), at least in intra-class relations, that 
is, in courtly circles. 

The buoyant feeling of “joy” (jots; fréide), so very important in courtly poetry, 
results from the assurance of being accepted by the lady. Courtly love became an 
educational institution of the knightly class, and its crowning achievement was 
“joy” in the assurance of personal excellence—individually, by being singled out 
and favored over others, and socially, by being accepted as a member of a superior 
social class. ‘Joy’ was not only permitted but encouraged and even demanded by 
courtly society. “I am joyful: That is her commandment.’* There is evidence 
that a considerable number of persons had to strain themselves to exhibit a 
cheerful mien: “As long as | am in the circle where | am accepted, I must not 
show any negative feelings, so that | do not lower myself in the opinion of those 
who think highly of me.’’** Joy was an expression of the ideal feeling state of the 
courtly person, of “high-mindedness” (bo cor, aut coratge; der héhe muot, 
héchgemuot sin). The general readiness to respond in the manner desired of a 
courtly person was the ideal of “courtliness” (cortezia; hdfischeit): being re- 
strained and considerate, sensitized to the interest of other persons of the noble 
class, yet active, self-assertive, and invigorated by the feeling of pride befitting a 
member of noble or knightly society. 

Denomy has made the striking suggestion that “joy” had a similar place in the 
courtly thought pattern as “grace” in the Christian religion—an observation which 
seems to express in theological terms the liberating feeling of confidence and inner 
triumph which results when the ego-idea! coincides with, or dissolves in, the ego. 
“Joy” and “grace,” however, are entirely different in emotional contents, as differ- 
ent, indeed, as Christian theology is from the courtly Weltanschauung. Joy and 
pride, virtues in the courtly system, are identical with the vice of superbia in 
Christian morality. No wonder that the Church was opposed to courtliness and 
tried to discredit and suppress it whenever possible.** In the Christian thought 
system, grace is a supernatural gift bestowed by a force outside of man, and abso- 
lutely necessary for his salvation because of his overwhelming original sin. In the 
courtly thought pattern, there is no feeling of sin and no need to be saved. The 
anxieties of the courtly person center around the recognition of social status. 

Regarding the psychic origin of courtliness, there was general agreement among 
contemporaries that courtly love was the fundamental experience which produced 
and supported it.** As far as they experienced it on the conscious level, the farnous 
lines by Germany's greatest medieval poet go to the core of the matter: Swer 
guotes wibes minne hdt, der schamt sich aller missetdt or ‘He who has the love of 
a good woman will ever be ashamed of base behavior.’*® Generalized and ex- 
pressed in modern terms, these lines indicate that courtly society was predomi- 
nantly a shame culture, relying for the socialization of its members more on sham- 
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ing than on inducing guilt feelings,°*° and that its behavioral ideas focused on a 
maternal superego. ‘Ihe same basic idea was expressed by many other authors. In 
the formulation by Aimeric de Peguilhan this creed reads: “My service to her is 
in itself a sufficient reward: For in many places, where | would not have gained 
honor without her, she has raised and advanced by standing. Many times | keep 
myself from vileness, against which, without Love, | could not guard myself; and 
she makes me think of and express many a fine verse, none of which would occur 
to me without Love. Noble lady, from you and from Love, I have sense and art, 
heart and body, verse and song, and if I say something perfect, thanks and praise 
is owed to you and to Love.’*! Bernard de Ventadour gave an enlightening 
formulation of the unorthodox, indeed non-Christian, aspect: “I do not know- 
ingly want to do anything that could provoke her to anger, even if God would 
make me a king (in return for it),” a statement which refers to God the Father 
as the source of possible temptation, and to the lady as the repository of 
morality.°* 

Beyond the somewhat intangible refinement of sentiments to which the poets 
referred with such concepts as cortezia, hdher muot, jois, etc., there were actually 
observable changes in social behavior. Apart from literary and musical creativity, 
the most conspicuous changes in overt behavior occurred in the area of etiquette. 
The convention to grant ladies precedence—unknown to any culture outside of 
Western Civilization—appeared in twelfth century courtly society and in the 
course of the following centuries was slowly diffused among other social orders. 
Courtliness manifested itself in amiability, consideration of others, and self- 
control in everyday life. A courtly knight should be a good conversationalist, 
especially in the presence of ladies, who at that time began to take a prominent 
part in social life. He should tone down his voice; loud laughter should be 
moderated into a pleasing smile; and he should walk gracefully and without noise. 
The coarseness of the old way of life had to be eschewed. St. Bernard, in his 
appraisal of the Templars, still idealized the pre-courtly neglect of the body as a 
sign of Christian humility and entirely proper for a knight: “Never adorned, 
seldom washed, shaggy with neglected beards and soiled with dust; swarthy in 
their cuirasses and from the summer heat.’ In the new instructions in courtly 
etiquette, cleanliness became a mark of distinction for courtly people. Nails must 
not be permitted to grow beyond the tips of the fingers; teeth should be cleaned, 
but not with a knife; halitosis should be prevented. At table, a nobleman should 
avoid smacking and panting; he was not to place gnawed bones back into the 
common bowl; before he drank from the common goblet, he had to wipe his 
mouth; he should not wipe his eyes and nose with the table cloth; he should 
wash his hands before meals and avoid touching his body, since he was taking 
food with his hands from the common dishes; he should not dunk food into the 
salt cellar. A noble person should not talk too much, nor monopolize the con- 
versation, and he should wear a cheerful expression on his face.** The fact that 
these rules of propriety were impressed on adults—and not, as in later centuries, 
on children only—suggests the novelty of the cultural change in the secular upper 
class. If, during this period, women of the upper class were recognized as judges 
_ of behavior and could thus in fact become trail-blazers of culture, this became 
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possible because of a compulsive fusion in men’s minds of socially elevated and 
“high-minded” ladies with a mother image of infantile origin. 

The entire complex was concisely summed up by Bernard de Ventadour: 
“There is only one being in the world through whom | could have happiness, 
and from her I shall never receive it, but from another I could not even want it. 
Through her, however, I have personal worth and good sense, and I am more 
joyous and take better care of my body; for if it were not for her, 1 would not 
make any effort."®® Courtly love was praised by the contemporaries for the “puri- 
fication” or rather emotional complication of the love relationship itself and as 
a condition for the refinement of feelings and of personal conduct. Courtly love 
was an educational model situation with the commandment: suppress coarseness 
and tolerate frustrations, be cheerful and pleasant, and you will be accepted. 
The underlying idea apparently was that biological energies should be deflected 
into culturally desirable channels.5* 


NOTES 


* The present article is limited to a content analysis of the courtly love complex. Connections 
with twelfth century child-rearing practices and with the contemporary social structure will be 
investigated in a projected book by the author. Meanwhile see his article, “The Social Causation 
of the Courtly Love Complex,” Comparative Studies in Society and History, 1 (1958-59), 137-63. 
A searching study of European folk customs, which were partly related to courtly love, is K. R. 
V. Wikman’'s Die Einleitung der Ehe, Acta Acad, Aboensis, Humaniora, Xl: 1 (Abo, 1937). To 
what extent troubadour lyrics go back to an earlier west and central European substratum of 
folksong has been much debated during the past decade; for a cautious position see P. F. Ganz, 
“The ‘Cancionerillo Mozarabe’ and the Origin of the Middle German ‘Frauenlied’,” Modern 
Language Review, XLVIII (1953); most assertive regarding the ancient folk background is 
Theodor Frings, Minnesinger und Troubadours, Deutsche Akad. d. Wiss. zu Berlin, Vortrige u. 
Schriften, H. 34 (Berlin, 1949). 

*A. J. Denomy, “Fin’ Amors: The Pure Love of the Troubadours, Its Amorality, and Possible 
Source,” Mediaeval Studies, VIL (1945), 139-207. 

*F. J. C. Hearnshaw, “Chivalry and Its Place in History,” in Chivalry, ed. E. Prestage (New 
York, 1928), p. 18. 

“Andreas Capellanus, The Art of Courtly Love, ed., trans., and introd. by John Jay Parry 
(New York, 1941), p. 193. 

®Guilhem de Cabestanh, Les Chansons de Guilhem de Cabestanh, ed. A. Langfors (Paris, 
1924), no. 5: 51-53; Hennig Brinkmann, Liebeslyrik der deutschen Friihe (Diisseldorf, 1952), 
pp. 44, 87; W. Wilmanns, Leben und Dichten Walthers von der Vogelweide, 2nd ed., ed. V. 
Michels (Halle, 1916), pp. 26-28, 287-88; S. Strofiski, ed., Le troubadour Folquet de Marseille 
(Cracow, 1910), p. 68: “Les dames des chansons sont, en régle générale, des purs fant6mes imagin- 
aires.” See also K. Lewent in Romantic Review, XLV (1954), 274; A. R. Nykl in Speculum, XX 
(1945), 252. 

* Aimeric de Peguilhan, The Poems, ed., trans., and introd. by William P. Shepard and Frank 
M. Chambers (Evanston, Ill., 1950), no. 20: 34-36. Likewise, Bernard de Ventadour, Bernart 
von Ventadorn: Seine Lieder, ed. Carl Appel (Halle a. S., 1915), no. 22: 33-36; Meinloh von 
Sevelingen, in Minnesangs Friihling, 30th ed., ed. C. v. Kraus (Zurich, 1950), 15: 1-4 (Minne- 
sangs Friihling hereafter quot. MF). For further examples, Eduard Wechssler, Das Kulturproblem 
des Minnesangs (Halle a. S., 1909), I, 287-99. 

*Guilhem de Cabestanh, no. 5: 31-45. Also, Peire d'Auvergne, Die Lieder Peires von 
Auvergne, ed. R. Zenker (Erlangen, 1900), no. 5: 22-24. 

* Bernard de Ventadour, no. 15: 10-12. 

* Passages quot. and trans. by Denomy, “Fin’ Amors,” pp. 148, 152, 153, 157, 168, 171. See also 
Giraut de Bornelh, Sdmtliche Lieder, ed. A. Kolsen (Halle, 1910), 1, no. 36: 113-117. 

” Hermann Schneider, Heldendichtung, Geistlichendichtung, Ritterdichtung (Heidelberg, 1943), 
pp. 452-454. The minnesingers do not go quite as far as the Provengals in the description of 
details, but they use entirely unambiguous terms such as ndhe bi ligen, am arme ligen, umbevdn 
halten, etc. 
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“™ Arnaud Daniel, La vita e le opere del trovatore Arnaldo Daniello, ed. U. A. Canello (Halle, 
1883), no. 12: 30-32. 

% Marcabru, Poésies complétes du troubadour Marcabru, ed. J.-M.-L. Dejeanne (Toulouse, 
1909), no. 6: 49-52. 

“Hans Naumann, “Ritterliche Standeskultur um 1200,” in H. Naumann and G. Miiller, 
Hofische Kultur (Halle, 1929), pp. 21-22, and Robert Briffault, The Mothers (New York, 1927), 
pp- 477-83, misinterpret the concept of amor purus, assuming that it permitted sexual inter- 
course. The boundary between the ideal of courtly love and the deviation from it has been clari- 
fied in the articles by Denomy. The moral ideas of the European folk custom, known in eighteenth 
century America as “bundling,” have been described by K. R. V. Wikman, “Die Einleitung der 
Ehe,” Acta Acad. Aboensis, Humaniora, XI, i, 331-39. The combination of chastity and nudity, 
introduced by the troubadours, was certainly not accepted in customary bundling practices; 
rather it is reminiscent of medieval childhood experiences, when all the members of the family 
were sleeping closely together without night clothes. Individual bedrooms came into use, even 
in castles, only slowly during the twelfth century. 

“ Bernard de Ventadour, no. 27: 46-49. See also ibid., no. 28: 33-40. 

* Peire Vidal, Les poésies, ed. J. Anglade (Paris, 1923), no. 9: 31; Heinrich von Morungen, 
in MF, no, 134: 30-31. 

* Aimeric de Peguilhan, no. 47: 33-40; the death wish implied in the last sentence is not 
unique in courtly poetry. See, e.g., Friderich von Husen, in MF, no. 53: 25-28. Food and love 
are also equated by Giraut de Bornelh, no, 30: 57-60. 

 Aimeric de Peguilhan, no. 50: 33-40. 

* MF, no, 63: 27. 

“ Uolrich von Guotenburc, in MF, no. 78: 22-23; Friderich von Husen, MF, no. 53: 13-14. 
For other Provengal and German examples, Wechssler, Kulturproblem, I, 399-400. 

” Giraut de Bornelh, no, 24: 67-74. 

“Stimming’s 3rd ed. of Bertran de Born’s works (1913), no. 21: 7-10, interpreted by Carl 
Appel, Bertran von Born (Halle, 1931), pp. 15-16. 

™First publ. in Jahrbuch fiir psychoanalytische und psychopathologische Forschungen, IV 
(1912), 40-50; English trans. in Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers, 1V (London, 1925), 203-16. 

*Denomy, “Fin’ Amors,” p. 142. 

* Reinmar, in MF, no, 166: 31; Friderich von Husen, MF, no. 45: 26-27. 

*Wechssler, Kulturproblem, pp. 185-87; Denomy, “Fin’ Amors,” pp. 141-53; Denomy, “An 
Inquiry into the Origins of Courtly Love,” Mediaeval Studies, VI (1944), 181-90; Lawrence Ecker, 
Arabischer, provenzalischer und deutscher Minnesang (Bern and Leipzig, 1934), pp. 121-23; 
C. Appel’s introduction to his edition of Bernard de Ventadour, p. Ixxvi. 

* Ruodolf von Fenis, in MF, no. 80: 5-8. 

"Ibn Hazm, A Book Containing the Risala Known as The Dove’s Neck-Ring about Love and 
Lovers, trans. A. R. Nykl (Paris, 1931), pp. 99, 395-96, and passim; pages quoted according to 
Pétrof's pagination which Nykl retains. See also Ecker, pp. 130-34. 

* Triren an den tét, Reinmar, in MF, no. 195: 30. 

* Hanns Sachs, The Creative Unconscious, 2nd ed., ed. A. A. Roback (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), 
p. 22. 

* Andreas Capellanus, pp. 100-3; Wilmanns, Leben, p. 397, n. 42. 

™Marcabru, no. 2: 15, 36; Giraut de Bornelh, no. 2: 35; no. 3: 33; Hans Teske, 
Thomasin von Zerclaere: Der Mann und sein Werk (Heidelberg, 1933), p. 83; Peirol, Peirol: A 
Troubadour of Auvergne, ed. 8. C. Aston (Cambridge, 1953), no, 29: 31-40. Briffault, Mothers, 
III, 486, still believes in the discredited stories from the so-called ‘Lives’ of the troubadours. See 
Appel’s introduction to Bernard de Ventadour, p. Ixxxi. Powerful songs of hatred against hus- 
bands were written in Switzerland when the time of Minnesang had passed; see Samuel Singer, 
Die mittelalterliche Literatur der deutschen Schweiz (Frauenfeld, 1930), pp. 148-49. 

_ “Alfred Jeanroy, La poésie lyrique des troubadours (Paris and Toulouse, 1934), II, 109-13; 
Wilmanns, Leben, p. 398, n. 46; Schneider, Heldendichtung, pp. 418, 435; Brinkmann, Liebes- 
lyrik, p. 52; Denomy, “Inquiry,” p. 176; Ecker, p. 32. 

* Ulric von Gutenburg, in MF, no. 78, pp. 30-32; Walther von der Vogelweide, Lieder und 
Spriiche, ed. W. Wilmanns and V. Michels, 4th ed. (Halle, 1924), no. 48: 25-34; no. 90: 
31-38. For further passages to the same effect, Wilmanns, Leben, p. 257. 

™ Bernard de Ventadour, no. 6: 57-60. “Love,” in courtly poetry, never refers to a husband, 
but only to “pure” lovers. 

*Friderich von Husen, in MF, no. 47: 35-36. See also Denomy, “Inquiry,” pp. 181-84; idem, 
“Fin’ Amors,” p. 166. Ian D. Suttie, The Origins of Love and Hate (London, 1935) has made 
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penetrating theoretical observations on pre-Oedipal child-mother relationships and fraternal 
jealousies as occurring in a cultural context. 

™” Bernard de Ventadour, no. 10: 22-28. 

MF, 46: 38. 

™ Peirol, no. 18: 37-40. 

* Bernard de Ventadour, no. 7: 38-40; also no. 44: 69, “Thus I love her with a good love 
that I often weep about it.” 

“Heinrich von Husen, in MF, no. 44: 1. See also Walther v. d. Vogelweide, no. 109: 21-24. 
Blissful tears and a sweet sadness were known to many other pocts; it was a literary cliché, but 
repetitiousness does not prove emotional emptiness, as some philologists have too readily 
concluded. 

“On the projection of the superego or ego-ideal on the loved person, see Freud, Group Psy- 
chology and Analysis of the Ego (London, 1922), chap. VIII; J. C. Flugel, Man, Morals, and 
Society (New York, 1945), pp. 179-80. Courtly literature is replete with references to the lady as 
“the arbiter of morality” (der tugende meisterinne), to use the formulation by Hiltbolt von 
Schwangau, as quoted by Schneider, Heldendichtung, p. 487. In some poems, she represents a 
cruel superego demanding nothing but submission or “service.” 

“MF, no. 158: 27-28. Psychologically, fear of a person's death which is not supported by 
any existing real danger must be interpreted as a compulsive reaction against an unconscious wish 
for the death of that person; cf. note 16 above. 

“ Giraut de Bornelh, no. 29: 42-45. 

“ Ibid., no. 24: 23-33, 45-55. 

“Anonymous, in MF, no. 6: 19. Wechssler, Kulturproblem, “Index,” s. v. jois; Jeanroy, II, 
99-100. A cultural change is reflected in the substitution, in Provengal, of jois (refined joy) for 
gaugz (Lat. gaudium, sensuous pleasure). William of Aquitaine and Cercamon used jois still 
with the connotation of sensuous pleasure; soon, however, the conceptual clarification found 
expression in the differentiation of the two word meanings. Cf. Appel’s introduction to his 
edition of Bernard de Ventadour, pp. lxxii-lxxvi. 

“Peire d'Auvergne, no, 8: 6-8, also editor's interpretation, p. 186. Cf. ibid., no. 1: 13-16; 
no. 6: 12-14. Karl Korn, Studien tiber ‘Freude und Triiren’ bei mittelhochdeutschen Dichtern 
(Leipzig, 1932), pp. 103, 126. This forced cheerfulness is wkin to the need for contrived politeness 
toward personal enemies, to which Bernard de Ventadour refers in no. 13: 41-45, and Walther 
von der Vogelweide, no. 93: 11-14. 

“ Briffault, Mothers, II1, 487-98. 

“This has been clarified by A. J. Denomy, “Courtly "ove and Courtliness,” Speculum, xxviii 
(1953), 44-63, who stresses against H. Dupin, La courtoisie au moyen dge (Paris, 1931), that “for 
the troubadours, cortezia is an outcome of love. Love is not a characteristic or trait of cortezia.” 
See also Andreas Capeilanus, pp. 112, 122. 

“ Walther von der Vogelweide, no. 93: 17-18. Some MSS. substituted reines ‘pure’ for guotes. 

“Franz Alexander, “Remarks about the Relation of Inferiority Feelings to Guilt Feelings,” 
Internat. Jour. Psychoanalysis, XTX (1938), 41ff.; Gerhart Piers and Milton B. Singer, Shame and 
Guilt: A Psychoanalytical and Cultural Study (Springfield, Ill., 1953). 

= Aimeric de Peguilhan, no, 15: 25-37. Other contemporary statements on the morally 
improving effect of “lady's service” in Wechssler; Kulturproblem, pp. 133-35; Denomy, “Inquiry,” 
pp. 179-80, 187; idem, “Fin’ Amors,” pp. 142-43; Heinrich von Veldeke, in MF, no. 62: 1-3; 
Albreht von Johansdorf, ibid., no. 94: 9-14. 

@ Bernard de Ventadour, no. 5: 26-28. Denomy, “Fin’ Amors,” p. 180, writes: “A love that 
in the eyes of God, of His Church and of Christians, is immoral and damnable but which in 
their own eyes is the source and origin of all virtue and of all good.” 

“Bernard of Clairvaux, “De laude novae militiae ad milites templi” (A. D. 1127), Migne, 
Patrol. Lat. new ed., CLXXXII (Paris, 1879), 926. 

“On the instructions in ¢ortezia, the Provencal ensenhamen, see Wechssler, Kulturproblem, 
pp. 32-44. On the numerous thirteenth century books on etiquette, Norbert Elias, Ueber den 
Prozess der Zivilisation, 1: Wandlungen des Verhaltens in den weltlichen Oberschichten des 
Abendlandes (Basel, 1939), pp. 76-86. The book on table manners, the Hofzucht, ascribed to 
Tannhauser, reprinted in Johannes Siebert, Der Dichter Tannhduser (Halle, 1934), pp. 195-203. 

™ Bernard de Ventadour, no. 10: 43-49. See also Andreas Capellanus, p. 31; Denomy, 
“Courtly Love,” pp. 60-61 and n. 58; Giraut de Bornelh, no. 12: 32-34. 

” The content analysis of courtly lyrics has revealed a surprising absence of overt and covert 
Oedipal sentiments which at first sight might be expected to lurk behind the theme of a pas- 
sionate and yet hesitant love for the wife of a man of superior status. Melville and Frances 
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Herskovits, in their article on “Sibling Rivalry, the Oedipus Complex, and Myth,” JAF, LXXI 
(1958), 1-15, have called attention to the narrow interpretation of cultural phenomena according 
to a stereotyped Oedipal pattern, and they have stressed the basic importance of sibling rivalry 
and its formative influence even on child-parent relations. The projection of sibling rivalry in 
myths and folklore has been studied so far mainly in non-European cultures (ibid., p. 2), and 
although various fairy tale motifs testify to the existence of sibling rivalry in European popular 
fantasy, it is true that the powerful role of the father and other authority figures in the domi- 
nant cultural strata of Western Civilization as well as in the Judeo-Christian moral tradition 
have magnified the Oedipal aspect of the family constellation, at least to the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Courtly love poetry was not part of that tradition; and whatever its derivation, 
it fits into a theoretical context outlined in Herskovits’ article and in Ian D. Suttie’s The Origins 
of Love and Hate (London, 1935). 
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Notes G Queries 


Tue “ToopLemMBuck’’—AUSTRALIAN CHILDREN’S GAMBLING Device AND GAME:— 
Melbourne Cup Race week, 1-8 November has been the most important annual 
horse-racing event in Australia for seventy-five years and more. From early days, 
according to accounts and memoirs,’ both adults and children have gambled on 
the Melbourne Cup horses. 

In November 1954, when I was in 
Melbourne, | collected some odds and 
ends of Melbourne Cup gambling 
practices, present and past, of adults 
and of children. Children of 1954, I 
was told, surreptitiously organize their 
own playground sweepstakes, pat- 
terned after their elders’ office sweep- 
stakes or club sweepstakes, and bet 
with pennies. But children of the 
early 1900's had a gambling custom— 
extinct now, as far as I could learn— 
claiming the picturesque name of 
“Toodlembuck” and employing a 
unique handmade gambling wheel 
and “cherry bobs” (cherry stones— 
{ cherries are in season at Melbourne 

Cup time) for money. 


Diagram of a ““Toodlembuck” constructed by Lillian Kelly 


Lillian Kelly, a schoolmistress in Melbourne, constructed a “Toodlembuck” 
(see diagram) like the ones she had made and used as a child (about 1910), then 
made me a gift of the wheel together with the following description of the device 
and the game: 


One wooden skewer from the butcher (used to curl the tail piece of a roast of beef 
around the T-bone). One cotton reel (called sewing cotton spool in the United States), 
three tacks, one pin, an exercise cover (cardboard notebook cover). A piece of string with 
a button tied to the end to put between the fingers when pulling the string. Names of 
horses in Melbourne Cup of the year. Cherry stones used for betting. The owner of the 
Toodlembuck ran the game. He cried “Who'll go on my Toodlembuck?” Those with 
cherry bobs picked their horses and gave so many stones to the Toodlembuck owner; and 
away we went. The owner wound the string around the cotton reel, pulled it, and we 
watched her spin. The winner took all. 


R. J. Murphy of Lyonville, Victoria, reported a similar device in use among 
children from 1924-1930. When the wheel was spun, the owner sang out: “One, 
two, three and your old girl back.” 

Another type of gambling device called a (or “the”) ‘“Toodlembuck” was 
flescribed as follows by T. H. Coates, Melbourne University, whose childhood 
was spent in East Ballarat, Victoria: 


Two four-inch lengths of one-inch diameter broom stick; one trousers button. (Some- 
times the word “Toodlembuck” was applied specifically to one piece of broomstick with 
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the button placed on the end.) A circle was drawn on the ground, usually by putting the 
thumb down as center and using the little finger to describe the circumference. In the 
center of this circle one stick was placed upright with the button sitting on top. Three 
yards from the circle a line was drawn and from this line the player had to bowl the 
second stick trying to knock the first stick over in such a way as to make the button fall 
into the ring (or outside the ring—I forget which). Marbles (which we always called 
“alleys”) were staked on the result. The entrepreneur would sing or rather chant: “Try 
your luck on the Toodlembuck / An alley a shot and two if you win.” 


G. S. Browne of Melbourne University and Brigadier Langley, played Coates’s 
kind of Toodlembuck in their youth but called it “Scone on Stick.” 


NOTES 


George Robertson, The Vagabond Papers: Sketches of Melbourne Life in Light and Shade, 
II, 2nd Ser. (Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide, 1877), p. 136, describes Melbourne Cup Day, 
1876—“Everyone, too, from the Governor to children at school, appears to have some interest in 
the race in respect of bets or sweepstakes. This is really a gambling community; men, women, 
and children seem to be affected alike, all wishing to back a horse or take a chance in a ‘sweep’.” 


University of Melbourne DororHy Howarp 
Melbourne, Australia 


Tue Anp His Kinp:—Assuming that William Dean Howells’ 
description in A Hazard of New Fortunes of the New York ballad-seller is a 
realistic one, Francis Lee Utley calls for more data on this interesting and up-to- 
now uninvestigated subject of city folklore (JAF, LXX [1957], 361-2). 

My research in connection with the Dictionary of American Political Words and 
Phrases‘ has frequently taken me to sources dealing with various facets of city 
life, since the dictionary as planned is not only to include political material but 
to deal with methods of political propaganda. One aspect of this background 
work is the political song, mainly the campaign song,? and during this study I 
have come across references which make it quite clear that the ballad-seller was a 
familiar sight on the streets of New York several decades before Howells wrote 
A Hazard of New Fortunes. 

In 1867 Augustin Daly’s drama, Under the Gaslight,’ was played at the New 
York Theatre during August, September and October. Among the picturesque 
minor characters is Bermudas, a ballad-seller. The setting of Act III, scene 2 is 
“exterior of the Tombs, with ballads on strings upon the railings.” The action 
and dialogue: 


(Enter Bermudas L. 1E. with ballads in his hands and preparing to take others off the line 
as if to shut up shop.) 

Ber. (After gazing at Snorkey.) What are you a doing of—sa-a-y? (Snorkey takes no notice.) 
This here’s one of the fellows as steals the bread of the poor man. Reading all the songs 
for nothin, and got bags of gold at home. Sa-a-y! 

SNorKEY. Well, youngster, what are you groaning about? Have you got the cholera? 

Ber. Ah! What are you doing? Taking the bloom off my songs? You've read them ‘ere 
ballads till they're in rags. 

Snorkey. I was looking for the “Prairie Bird.” 

Ber. Perary Bird! eh? There ain't no perary bird. There's a “Perary Flower.” 


From 1868 I find: “The women and girls sell flowers, newspapers, candy, tooth- 
picks, fruit, various kinds of food, turn hand-organs, sell songs, and beg. . . . The 
poor little girls of New York do a wonderful number of things to get a living. 
They sell matches, toothpicks, cigars, songs, newspapers, flowers, etc.’"* These 
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two references, though one is disappointingly brief, show that the ballad-seller 
was a well-established tradition in New York already in the 1860's, and further 
research must start at least from this period. 

The ballad-seller who appealed to the artistic sensitivity of Basil March was 
apparently a more refined type than either of the above, but we may be reasonably 
certain that Howells was describing a scene that still existed. In a non-fictional 
account of life among the lower classes of New York, published in 1900, Thomas 
W. Knox described a song vendor he had seen. His mode of business is remark- 
ably like that pictured by both Daly and Howells: “Not far away is a song-vender 
[sic], who sells sheets of songs of the most recent date. lron fences in front of 
churches or elsewhere are often utilized by these sidewalk music-dealers, who 
stretch strings along them on which hundreds of printed songs are fastened by 
clothes-pins.”"> Though Howells’ description is faithful to the New York scene, it 
is probable that he had the English ballad-seller in mind as well, particularly the 
one in Dickens’ Our Mutual Friend, since he refers to the man’s “Dickensey, 
cockneyish quality.’ The similarities of the American and the English sellers 
are clearly evident when the descriptions of New York are compared with one 
from London: “There are long song-sellers, ballad-sellers (who are generally 
singers of the ballads they vend, unless they are old and infirm, and offer ballads 
instead of begging), chaunters, pinners-up, and song-book sellers. . . . The ‘pin- 
ners-up’. . . are the men and women—the women being nearly a third of the 
number of the men—who sell songs which they have ‘pinned’ to a sort of screen 
or large board, or have attached them, in any convenient way, to a blank wall; ...""7 

Although Professor Utley deals exclusively with the ballad-seller, | have found 
it convenient to include a few quotations in which the singer is mentioned, 
since Mayhew states that the ballad-seller and the ballad-singer is often the same 


person. The fact of the identity of the seller and the singer can be further proved 
by the last two lines of a London ballad, “The Cries of London”: “I think, good 
friends, 1 have kept you too long,/The next cry is, now who'll buy my song.’* 

Howells also had seen and been fascinated by the picturesque character of the 
ballad-singer: 


I cannot think that a ballad-singer on Sixth Avenue, who pours forth his artless lay amid 
the roar and rattle of the elevated trains, the jangle and clatter of the horse-cars, the bang 
of the grocers’ carts, and the thunder of the express-wagons, is practically molesting any- 
body; and I believe that one can reward his innocent efforts without wronging his neighbors. 
It is always amusing to have him stop in his most effective phrase to say, “Thank you, 
thank you, sir,” and then go on again. The other day, as I dropped my contribution into 
the extended hat, I asked, “How is business?’’ and the singer interrupted himself to answer, 
“Nothing-to-brag-of-sir-thank-you,” and resumed with continuous tenderness the “ditty 
of no tone” that he was piping to the inattentive uproar of the street. It may be doubted 
whether a balladist who is not making himself heard is earning his money; but, on the 
other hand, it may be asked if he is not less regrettable for that reason.’ 


In the same year, 1896, Julian Ralph, a former reporter for the Sun, published 
a volume of short stories,!° which though fiction, were based upon personal ob- 
servation. The author says in the preface: “These tales are, in the main, reflections 
of scenes that have been actually witnessed and that have been put together with 
such ability as is possessed by the author.” Thus when he devotes an entire story 
to the composition of a ballad—"The Mother Song”—and when he attests to the 
popularity of the street song, “ “The biggest money a feller like me can make,’ 
said he, ‘is in writing a ballad. But when you write one it's got to be a daisy, or 
your name is mud. It’s got to be a hummer from Humtown, doctor, that'll be 
sung and banged and fifed and scraped and whistled by everyone from the Battery 
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to Westchester,’ ”!! we may be certain that he was dealing with a facet of city life 
with which New Yorkers were generally familiar. 

In the short story, “A Day of the Pinocle Club,” Ralph has the club sing a 
ballad entitled “The Shatchen.” Though it was probably written only to be 
incorporated in the story, the ballad is interesting because the manner in which 
the club has its own variation as a refrain indicates that this was common practice 
in group singing of that day: 


The effect of the song rendered with that strange accompaniment was like hearing a 
band of street singers through the noises of Grand Street on Saturday night. 
Get it in writing, I say to you, 

Strawberreez! Strawbaze!! 

Lozengers, cent a pack! 
Men and girls and widows old; 

Annie Rags! ould ire-run! 

Ould bottles! War cry, ten cents! 

Orngeez! Chairs ter mend! 
Get it in writing, then you can sue. 

Sellee-yar, fine clams! sellee- 

Yar! Porgies! oh, p-o-r-gies!— 

Twenny-eight Street next— 

Fine clams, sellee-yar! 
Naught heals a heart like good yellow gold.12 


The interpolation of street cries in this instance and the rhythmic conversation 
described by Howells in another suggest that the New York ballads of the late 
nineteenth century may be found in endless variations and with dialectal im- 
provisations, reflecting the personalities and ingenuity of the writer, the seller 
and the singer. 


NOTES 


*A project of the Graduate School, The Ohio State University, edited by Hans Sperber. 

*It is true that I can point to only one instance of a singer using a political composition for 
business purposes; however, it can be assumed that it was not an uncommon practice. “Some 
sharp songster earned a hatful of money by singing a song ‘Blaine up Salt Creek’ to the air 
of the ‘Old Rustic Bridge.’ Sometimes a hundred people joined in the chorus’’ (New York 
Times, 6 November 1884, 5/3). 

* French's Standard Drama, No. 378. 

*Edward W. Martin, Secrets of the Great City, pp. 504, 507. 

* Darkness and Daylight, or Lights and Shadows of New York Life (Hartford, Conn.), p. 617. 

* However, we must not fail to consider the omnipresent Italian organ-grinder as a possible 
contributor to the American tradition. His importance is demonstrated by the frequency of 
political cartoons with the organ-motif. For example, in Harper's Weekly, 20 November 1875, 
Thomas Nast portrays Whitelaw Reid in full Italian organ-grinder regalia denying that his 
New York Tribune is a political organ. An amusing note emphasizing how important it is that 
the organist must always be Italian is offered by Daly in Under the Gaslight. In the cast is 
Rafferdi—‘nee Rafferty, an Italian organist from Cork.” 

*Henry Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, 1 (London, 1851), 272. 

* John Ashton, Modern Street Ballads (London, 1888), p. 57. 

* Impressions and Experiences (New York, 1896), pp. 160-61. 

” People We Pass (New York). These stories first appeared in Harper’s Magazine in 1894-5. 

Ibid., p. 37. 

Ibid., p. 95. 
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Litrte Witt anp Bic Wiit:—In reading Richard Chase's collection of North 
Carolina tales,’ I was reminded by “The Heifer Hide” of a tale my grandmother 
tells, “Little Will and Big Will.” It is an example of Type 1535, The Rich and 
Poor Peasant, and is interesting as a composite; the second episode recalls “A 
Fool Kills His Grandmother” as told by Ralph Steele Boggs in his JouRNAL article, 
“North Carolina Folktales and Riddles.”? It removes the implied immorality of 
the woman in “The Heifer Hide” and other similar accounts, but does not flinch 
at multiple grandmatricide. Unlike the Jack version, it does not suggest any 
number magic with threes as in three brothers, but uses two and four. 

My grandmother, Mrs. B. W. Young, now lives in Marion, North Carolina, 
but spent her childhood in Yancey County. She thinks she learned the tale from 
her cousins, Edith and Mabel McCracken, but she doesn’t know whether they 
brought it to the mountains with them or learned it there. She recalls that it was 
frequently told by children, but now seems largely forgotten. As to her telling, I 
recall that it always seemed to be exactly the same, verbally as well as in plot, and 
had a kind of rhythm that derived partly from the omission of articles or “he 
said’s.”” 

In the following version, I have not attempted to transcribe a dialect but have 
endeavored to use the narrative (somewhat suggestive of a prose ballad) and 
the idiom characteristic of the proper telling of the tale: 


What I want to tell you about is Big Will and Little Will. 

Big Will and Little Will were brothers [for all that they have separate sets of grandmothers}. 
Big Will was rich: he had a lot of money, and he had four big fine horses and four fine healthy 
grandmothers, Little Will was poor: he had one poor old horse, about dead, and one poor old 
grandmother, about dead too. 

One day Little Will’s horse died. Little Will skinned him and stuffed him and put in glass 
eyes and took him into town. He stopped at a house and peeped in a window and saw a woman 
cooking. She baked a turkey and hid it under the wash tul). She baked a cake and hid it uader 
the dish pan. She baked some pies and hid them in the oven. Little Will knocked at the door 
and asked for a drink of water. The woman gave it to him. And then Little Will mashed on 
that old dried horse hide, and it squeaked, 

“What was that?” said the woman. 

“That was my horse talking.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said, ‘Give me a drink of water.’ ” 

So the woman gave Little Will some water for his horse. “Let's hear him talk some more,” 
she said. 

So Little Will squeezed the horse, and the old dried hide squeaked. “What did he say that 
time?” 

“He said, ‘Give me some of that turkey you've got hid wnder the wash tub.” ” 

So the woman gave him some turkey, and Little Will hid it and squeezed the horse again, 
and the woman said, “What did he say that time?” 

“ ‘Give me some of that cake you've got hid under the dish pan.’ ” 

So the woman gave him some cake, and Little Will hid it and squeezed the horse again, 
and the woman said, “What did he say that time?” 

“ ‘Give me some of that pie you've got hid in the oven.” ” So the woman gave him some pie. 
And then she said, “I'll give you a thousand dollars for that talking horse.” 

So Little Will gave the woman his old dead horse and took the money and went home. 

He went to Big Will's house and said, “I want to borrow your peck measure.” 

“What for?” 

“To measure my money in.” 

“Where'd you get so much money?”’ 

“Sold my old dead horse.” 

So Big Will killed all four of his horses and took them into town and started shouting, “Dead 
horses for sale, dead horses for sale,” and the police ran him out of town. 

Pretty soon Little Will's grandmother died. He dressed her, and propped her up in his wagon 
and took her into town. He stopped at a place and asked the man to give his sick grandmother a 
drink of water. The man handed up the dipper, and when he touched her, she feli over. 
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“You've killed my grandmother!” said Little Will. “You've killed my grandmother.” 

“Oh,” said the man, “if you won't tell anybody, I'll give you a thousand dollars.” 

So Little Will took the money and went home. He went to Big Will's house and said, “I want 
to borrow your peck measure.” 

“What for?” 

“To measure my money in.” 

“Where'd you get so much money?” 

“Sold my old dead grandmother.” 

So Big Will killed all four of his grandmothers and took them into town and went through the 


street yelling “Dead grandmothers for sale, dead grandmothers for sale,” and the police ran him 
out of town. 


Big Will was so mad with Little Will, the way he'd tricked him, that he went to Little Will's 
house, and said he was going to kill him. He put Little Will in a sack and took him down to the 
river to throw him in, but when they got there, Little Will said, “You'd better tie a big rock to 
the sack so it will sink.” 


So Big Will went off to look for a big rock, and while he was gone, another man came, along. 
Little Will hollered out, and the man said, “What are you doing in that sack?” 

“I'm going to heaven.” 

“Oh, if you let me go in your place, I'll give you a thousand dollars.” 

So Little Will said all right. The man let him out of the sack and crawled in himself. Little 
Will took the money and tied him up and went on off. By and by Big Will came back and tied 
a rock to the sack and threw it in the river, and he went on home. 


Pretty soon Little Wili went to Big Will’s house and said, “I want to borrow your peck measure.” 
“What for?”’ 

“To measure my money in.” 

“Where'd you get so much money?” 

“Found it in the bottom of the river.” 

“Oh,” said Big Will, “put me in a sack and throw me in the river so I can get some, too.” 
So Little Will put him in a sack and tied a big rock to it and threw him in the river. 


And that's the story of Little Will and Big Will. 3 


NOTES 


* Richard Chase, The Jack Tales (Boston, 1943), p. 161. 
Journal! of American Folklore, (1934), 309. 


Durham, North Carolina ELAINE PENNINGER 


TRaApitions As HistoricaL Fact:—Messrs. Pendergast and Meighan hold* 
that “traditional histories may preserve historical information for several hun- 
dred years with a relatively high degree of accuracy.”” What “relatively’’ means in 
this connection is not clear, but we may take them to mean that at least a majority 
of the statements of their informants are true statements preserved by tradition 
for some eight hundred years. Let us examine some of these statements. The 
tradition that “the Mukwitch said that nothing (no trains or roads) could go 
through the place where they were going” is obviously not older than the nine- 
teenth century, and if one tradition can be so recent there can be no certainty 
that any are ancient. The writers seem to hold, however, that some Paiute families 
carefully handed down for eight hundred years the tradition that “the Hopi 
are called Mukwitch,” and others that “the Hopi are not Mukwitch.” Similarly 
with the traditions that “the Mukwitch grew corn,” and “the Mukwitch didn’t 
grow anything.” Surely the traditions, whether true or false, would if so ancient 
be the same. 

Traditions, again, know nothing of probability, and when the informants say 
“the Mukwitch probably buried their dead in caves and holes in the mountains,” 
“might have made clothing from rabbit skins” and that “paintings may have 
been made by the Mukwitch,” we may be sure that, until questioned, the in- 
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formants had never thought of death, clothes and paintings in connection with 
the Mukwitch. 

The writers say that “the Mukwitch are conceived of by the Paiute as real 
people, and the information about them is viewed as history rather than myth.” 
They are advised to read through the same number of the JourNnat. There they 
will find Sapir’s statement (p. 107) that Indians believe myths and legends to be 
true, and elsewhere ample evidence that Indian traditions do not distinguish 
between myth and history, nor between human and supernatural beings. 

In many parts of the world the people have legends to account for the origin 
of ancient earthworks, etc. None of these has ever been shown to be true and 
many are certainly untrue. The tradition that some of the Mukwitch were 
turned to stone reminds one of the legends told in England to account for the 
origin of stone circles. 

*JAF, LXXII (1959), 128-133. 


Usk, Monmouthshire, England Lorp RAGLAN 


More ON Fok Trapitions:—I would like to add some additional discussion of 
the topic “folk tradition vs. history’ on behalf of my co-author and myself. It 
should be evident that this is not an “either-or” situation but that all peoples 
have some historical knowledge and some non-factual beliefs. The question, 
therefore, is not whether a folk tradition can include historical knowledge, but 
_ rather of determining how much historical knowledge is present and how long 
a time-span it covers. This cannot be generalized for all peoples, but must be 
determined by investigation in éach case. No doubt there are some people whose 
historical knowledge includes only a rather inaccurate account of what happened 
one and two generations ago, but we believe that in some cases a thread of 
historical knowledge may span several centuries. 

Concerning the example given from Paiute folk tradition, it is pointed out 
that the statements from informants include some vague and contradictory com- 
ments. This is of course true; this is why we supplied all the statements from all 
the informants so that the reader could judge the reliability for himself. The 
skeptical can well be impressed by the deviations; we were more impressed by 
the agreements and by the fact that informants refused to embellish their state- 
ments with references to Coyote or other legendary characters. The importance 
of the Paiute example does not lie in the fact that they regard the Mukwitch as 
real people, for they also regard mythological events and characters as “real.” 
What is interesting here is the segregation of the folk tradition into a sacred and 
a secular side which corresponds in a general way to our own separation of legend 
versus history. Since our informants repeatedly made the distinction (“There are 
no stories about the Mukwitch”), it is difficult to accept Raglan’s generalization 
that Indian traditions do not distinguish between myth and history. All societies, 
including our own, have trouble distinguishing between myth and history for 
some events. The point is whether the people concerned make a conscious at- 
tempt to segregate the two. 

Even primitives do not usually consider the events of their father’s or grand- 
father’s time as legendary happenings to be equated with the sacred stories of 
the group. On a short-time basis, they discriminate quite readily between the 
actual (i.e., historical) world and things attributable to gods and heroes, even 
though the accounts of historical events may be embroidered, exaggerated, and 
distorted. The whole business of salvage ethnography is dependent upon his- 
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torical knowledge being transmitted orally. But if we allow the primitive any 
“history” beyond the memory of living man, then the point of inquiry becomes 
the length of time that historical knowledge may persist. How many generations 
can a primitive hist ry span before it becomes so unreliable as to be pure legend? 
Ethnographers customarily make practical use of folk histories extending back 
three to four gene: .tions. There are scattered examples in ethnographic literature 
of historical information transmitted for one hundred to two hundred years, or 
four to eight generations. Our Paiute example, checked as well as we were able 
by archaeological evidence, suggests to us that some primitives, some of the time, 
could transmit some historical information over a time span of about thirty 
generations. Whether or not this particular example is convincing, it should not 
be considered impossible without considering the other evidence, including: 

1. The two examples cited in our article for the Southwest; one representing 
an oral tradition spanning four hundred years, the other about eight hundred 
years or the same as the Paiute case. 

2. A recent publication by De Laguna (1958) indicating native traditions in 
Alaska which have historical validity back over five hundred years to about A.D. 
1400.1 A number of shorter time-spans can be found by consulting ethnographers. 
Birket-Smith (1935) cites the Eskimo traditions for the destruction of Norse settle- 
ments in Greenland at least two hundred years previously, these accounts even 
preserving the names of the Norse chieftains.* One student at U.C.L.A. (T. Hin- 
ton, personal communication) has been able to locate presumably “lost” sites of 
Spanish missions in Mexico by asking the mestizos where they were; both the 
names and locations of the missions had been transmitted orally for over one 
hundred and fifty years since abandonment. 

It should also be noted that our Paiute “history,” which is admittedly very 
thin, somewhat confused, and with one or two legendary events thrown in, is 
nonetheless a more reliable history than can be obtained from the modern 
educated whites in the same area. For a real legendary account of almost pure 
fantasy, ask the local farmers about the archaeological remains on their property. 
How is it that the illiterate, unschooled Paiutes, many of whom do not even 
speak English, know more about it? The answer, we feel, is simply that it is their 
land, they have been there for thirty generations and more, their ancestors saw 
these communities when they were living villages, and the old people talked 
about it to the young. 

NOTES 
‘Frederica de Laguna, “Geological Confirmation of Native Traditions, Yakutat, Alaska,” 


American Antiquity, XXIII (1958), 434. 
* Kaj Birket-Smith, The Eskimos (New York, 1935). 


University of California CLEMENT W. MEIGHAN 
Los Angeles, California 


Tue “Betrur” oF THE Swiss ALps:—In Fritz Franchiger’s interesting discus- 
sion on the “Kuhreihen’! there were postulated some pre-Christian magical in- 
cantation origins for these Swiss cow-herding calls. Specifically mentioned was the 
word lobe as appearing often in the calls and simulating the alphorn sound when 
it was prolonged in a ritual chant to bridge the time between day and night. The 
“Kuhreihen” are sung at dusk and dawn to safeguard the herd. 

A further statement in the discussion which uses the “Alpenbetruf” or Alpine 
prayer call to support the magic theory seems open to discussion. Though Fran- 
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chiger’s statements are in part correct, his interpretations can perhaps be ques- 
tioned. He cites a theory which states that “the Lobe of the song [Kuhreihen] 
appears [in the Betruf] as loben, ‘to praise,’ often in meaningless repetition, or in 
unintelligible contexts. Failure or unwillingness to understand the true meaning 
of Lobe at a time when pre-Christian customs were yielding to Christian doc- 
trine. . . brought about this confusion.”? I wish here to advance and attempt to 
substantiate a counter-theory that the Swiss Alpine prayer call, as it is chanted 
today, rather than showing strong remnants of “transition” rites, has been from 
the beginning an intrinsic part of Christian religious tradition. 

In the summer of 1956 I had the opportunity to hear the “Betruf” of the Canton 
Nidwalden. By custom a member of the family Gander represents the residents 
of the villages and hamlets of the “Klewenalp” which rises above the Lake of 
Lucerne. However, in times of sickness, an older mountaineer who may be living 
near the site of the call will usually substitute. My informant and the traditional 
caller was a young man, “Karli” Gander of the village of Beckenried. On the night 
of 1 September at ten o'clock, Gander, attired in the traditional hood and using 
the milk funnel as a megaphone—the age-old stance of the Senn—chanted the 
call from the alp. Because of the funnel, the call carried well in the distance. (The 
accompanying photograph was taken early the next morning.) The text of the 
“Betruf” may be of interest since it contains many of the typical characteristics 
previously associated with the genre. 


“Betruf” of the Canton Nidwalden 
(author unknown) 
Liebe Mutter Gottes Maria zu loben! 
Alle Engel und Heiligen im Himmel zu loben! 
Unser lieben Frau den Namen zu loben! 
Im Himmel ist der héchste Thron, | 
Darin wohnt die lieb Mutter Gottes mit ihrem herzallerliebsten Sohn! 
Im Himmel] ist die grésste Heiligkeit, 
Darin’ wohnt die allerheiligste Dreifaltigkeit! Ave Maria! 
Gott Vater wolle uns behiiten und bewahren! 
Von allem Uebel und bésen Geist! Ave Maria! 
Hochherzallerliebste Mutter Maria! Jesus! Jestas Christ! 
Hochherzallerliebster Herr Jesus Christ! ; 
Gott Vater wolle uns behiiten und bewahrenan Seel, Leibe, Hab und Gut! 
Und alles was auf dieser Alp ist u. gehéren tut! 
Das walte Gott und der heilige St. Antoni! 
Das walte Gott und der heilige St. Wendelin! 
Das walte Gott und der heilige St. Leo! 
Das walte Gott und der heilige St. Oswald! 
Das walte Gott und der heilige St. Jacob! 
Es wolle uns eine gliickselige Nacht Herberg halten. 
Es walte Gott und der heilige St. Remigius! 
Es walte Gott und der heilige St. Joseph! 
Es walte Gott und der selige Bruder Klaus! 
Es walte Gott und der selige Bruder Konrad! 
Es walte Gott und der heilige St. Gallus! 
Und die iibrigen Heiligen und Auserwahiten 1m Himme!] alle! 
Es walte Gott und unsere herzallerliebste Frau! 
Sie wolle uns behiiten und bewahren au. 
Es walte Gott und die hochallerheiligste Dreifaltigkeit! 
Gott Vater! Sohn! und hl. Geist! 
Liebe Muetter Gottes Maria zu loben! 
Allie Schritt u. Tritt in Gottes Namen zu loben! 
Unsere lieben Frau den Namen zu loben! 


This mountain prayer can be dated sometime around the year 700, certainly not 
later than the early eighth century. The death of St. Wendelin of Trier, patron 
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saint of country people and herdsmen, was in 617, of St. Oswald in 642, and the 
death of St. Gall has been ascribed to ca. 640. The other dates are earlier; St. 
Remigius died in 553 and Leo the Great in 461. There are no dates after 642. 
Since canonization in the early years was swift, the year 700 as a probable date 
of composition could be tentatively accepted. There is almost no information 
extant, and the interesting group of Wendelin, Oswald, and Gall dying within 
twenty-five years of each other may point the way. It may be noted that in Eng- 
land also, the early eighth century saw the rise of Christian poetry in the vernac- 
ular, 

And in the “Betruf” the strong Christian emphasis should be especially stressed, 
for today the call is heard only in those Catholic “Urkantonen,” the four interior 
cantons of Uri, Schwyz, Unterwald-Obwald, and Unterwald-Nidwald which form- 
ed the first Swiss confederation in 1291. It is primarily in these cantons that a 
traveler in the mountain region may see erected, at long intervals, high and slen- 
der wooden crosses on small mounds. The inhabitants hold these in superstitious 
reverence and any question concerning them is met with suspicion. A few leading 
probes, however, may give rise to the explanation that the “Betruf” is given 
from these sites. Still, we cannot trust these interpretations completely, because 
only too often the people have forgotten the origin of the crosses as good luck 
symbols, or they are very self-conscious in admitting their superstition. A paral- 
lel treatment of this widespread European tradition of the wooden crosses in 
rural districts may be found in Marija Gimbutas’s monograph on symbolism in 
Lithuanian folk art.* 

Whereas the erection of the wooden cross may indeed be regarded as a type of 
religious “transition” symptom, the “Betruf’” bears no trace of a hypothetical 
pagan ancestor. As seen above, the word loben is not repeated in unintelligible 
context but in the Biblical tradition of the Laudate Dominum Psalms or the 
Te Deum Laudamus of the Christian service. Certainly, if a parallel must be 
drawn, the prayer call is more like a hagiological psalm than a magical incanta- 
tion.* Whereas the hypothesis of the occult word-sound lobe may be true, it is also 
a fact that the same word, in praising the Deity and saints, is firmly established in 
Christian Germanic usage. And it is certainly questionable whether the lobe of 
the “Betruf” is not more akin to the practice of the new religion than to an 
accidental sound in the old. Ancient folk superstition may have given the call 
its start, but the “Betruf” of Nidwald, as a type today, cannot in any way be said 
to exemplify a “transition” rite. The unknown author who invoked the Trinity 
and a long group of saints must be presumed to have been a man strong in his 
faith and wise in following the precept of Pope Gregory the Great to facilitate 
conversions by retaining wherever possible pagan customs and shrines. 

An interesting footnote to my observance of the “Betruf” was the lateness of the 
caller. I had been tld that Karl Gander usually performed the ceremony at 
nine o'clock. According to Franchiger, both the “Kuhreihen” and also the “Betruf” 
are sung at dusk.® Gander, however, was gathering winter wheat on the mountain 
and started the call when he returned, an hour late, before retiring. The “Betruf” 
is truly, therefore, as its name implies, an evening prayer. In theory it commits 
the alp to God after all men are asleep and the human watch must be changed to 
a spiritual one. It is hard to equate the prayer with ancient chants dependent 
on the rising and setting of the sun. 

The conclusion then must be that the “Betruf,” as it is found in the interior of 
Switzerland, belongs to the oldest Christian compositions of the land, originating, 
no doubt, in the years of transition between pre-Christian folk rites and Christian 
faith, but bearing no traces of the former. 
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Notes & Queries 


NOTES 

* Fritz Franchiger, “The Swiss Kuhreihen,” JAF, LIV (1941), 121-131. 

Ibid., p. 126. 

* Marija Gimbutas, Ancient Symbolism in Lithuanian Folk Art (Philadelphia, 1958), pp. 105-113. 

*One might say that the word lobet achieved full theological recognition in the Lutheran 
translation of the Bible. The Laudate Dominum Psalms usually start “Lobe(t) den Herrn!” and 
the beginning of Psalm 113 is especially interesting in its comparison to the “Betruf™: “Lobei, ihr 
Knechte des Herrn, lobet den Namen des Herrn! Gelobet sei des Herrn Name von nun an bis 
Ewigkeit! Vom Aufgang der Sonne bis zu ihrem Niedergang sei gelobet der Name des Herrn! 
Der Herr ist hoch tiber alle Heiden; seine Ehre geht, so weit der Himmel ist... .” The Hebrew 
name for the Psalms, tehillim or “praise songs” (Loblieder) emphasizes the similarity to the 
“Betruf.” 

* Franchiger, p. 126. 


Clemson College THomas JAY GARBATY 
Clemson, South Carolina 
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FOLKLORE IN NorTH AMERICA 


Water Witching U. S. A. By Evon Z. Vogt and Ray Hyman. (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1959. Pp. xi + 248. $4.95.) 


Anyone with normal curiosity about the custom of locating underground water 
with a forked twig has a treat in store in this volume. Authors Vogt and Hyman 
not only present the history and descriptive facts about water witching, or dows- 
ing as it is also known, but they explain the physical, psychological, physiological, 
anthropological, and hydrological bases upon which the practice rests. Such an 
array of scientific views suggests a highly technical treatise, but this is exactly 
what the book is not. It speaks to the general reader. 

To the lively and acrimonious debate between the proponents and opponents 
of dowsing, Water Witching U. S. A. brings a well-organized and authoritative 
statement which makes both positions intelligible. The authors conclude that 
water witching is not “ ‘superstitious nonsense’ that should be stamped out at 
all costs” and that “it does something important for people in uncertain situa- 
tions that are, as yet, beyond the control of science.” 

If there is anything which this writing team does want to stamp out, however, 
it is ignorance of the methods of arriving at scientific proof. In this sense, their 
volume uses the subject matter as a means of describing, in easily understood 
terms, the nature of controlled experimentation and even the significance of 
statistical tests. 

Since the first forked twig twisted in the hands of a diviner in fifteenth century 
Germany, there have been both doubters and advocates of the power of the rod. 
The controversy is primarily about two questions: What makes the rod move? 
Is witching a reliable technique for locating underground water? To the analysis 
of the first problem, Hyman brings a remarkable background, which includes 
not only professional training as a psychologist but also practical experience as 
a magician. But unlike magicians, whose profession is based on intentionally 
creating illusions, water witches are perfectly sincere in their belief that their 
rods turn in their hands without human intervention. It has long been known, 
however, that a slight movement of the witch’s hands is physically capable of 
producing the marked movement of the rod. Some of the book's excellent illus- 
trations depict this quite clearly. The explanation of how the hand movement 
can occur without the witch being conscious of the fact takes the reader through 
a variety of psychological materials. These range from studies of “talking” horses 
to research on table turning and ouija boards. The common denominator ex- 
plaining all of these phenomena, including the forked twig, is the fact that ideas 
can stimulate muscular movement independent of volition. 

In a similarly careful way the authors discuss the evidence regarding the degree 
of success water witches have in finding water. This exercise in logic and scientific 
method concludes that the dowsing technique is not a valid one for the purpose. 

Water Witching U. S. A. makes an original contribution in describing the prev- 
alence, distribution, and social characteristics of American witches. The data are 
derived from responses to a questionndire sent to over five hundred county agents 
of the U. S. Agricultural Extension Service. The evidence from the survey in- 
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dicates that there are some twenty-five thousand diviners in the country, pre- 
ponderantly farmers. Dowsing is not to be explained on the basis of ignorance 
due to lack of schooling. Three per cent of the sample of diviners have a college 
education and ten times this number completed high school. By religion and 
ethnic origins, they are typical of the populations among whom they live. Water 
witching is a normal part of the American rural scene. 

Turning to the psychological rationale for water witching, theories of decision- 
making are used in coming to the conclusion that a farmer's decision to employ 
a water diviner should not be expected to involve the “classical” type of rational 
behavior. Actually this conclusion assumes that such a farmer can only afford to 
drill one well. The argument is devoid of the sort of scientific proof which the 
authors insist upon elsewhere in the volume. We are nowhere told what farmers 
actually do consider in deciding where to drill a well. Most noticeably, we lack 
the sort of information which would explain why, within a single area, some peo- 
ple show confidence in water witches while others prefer geologists. The rationale 
which makes the use of a water witch a rational decision certainly must lie in the 
rural socio-cultural system. 

At the level of broader anthropological theory, Vogt invokes Malinowski’s 
idea that magic is used to meet situations of uncertainty which are not subject 
to empirical control. In this case, Vogt predicts that magical divination by water 
witching will be more marked in those areas of the United States in which supplies 
of ground water are the most uncertain. An index of water witching is developed 
and employed in a number of exacting tests of this proposition, all of which con- 
firm the prediction. 

One implication of these findings for the study of folklore is clear. No matter 
how anachronistic the continued practice of an ancient custom may seem, it meets 
current psychological and cultural needs. In this instance, the function of magic 
U. S. A. is the same as its function in the Trobriand Islands. 


University of Michigan Horace MINER 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Northeast Folklore. Vol. 1, Nos. 1-4. Editors: Edward D. Ives and Bacil P. Kirtley; 
‘Associate Editor: Henry F. Beechold. (Orono, Maine: No:theast Folklore 
Society, under the auspices of the Department of English, University of Maine, 
1958. Regular annual membership, $1.00.) 


The word “Northeast” in the title of this much needed quarterly refers to 
the “New England-Maritimes area.” So far, New England means Maine, and the 
Maritimes are still gathering their forces. Nevertheless, there are competent 
editors, the emphasis is properly upon collecting, and certain of the articles will 
outlast the year 1958. 

The Spring issue includes a sturdy tune and two texts for “Young Jimmy 
Foulger,” a ballad collected in New Brunswick by Edward D. (“Sandy’’) Ives, 
whose singing of Folksongs of Maine was released by Folkways this past winter. 
Another admirable piece is Kirtley’s “John Ellis-Hunter, Guide, Legend,” 
though I am not so much surprised at the tales as I might be if a beagle of mine 
had not had for a hunting partner a neighbor's tomcat. 

The issue for Summer was devoted to two bibliographies of New England- 
Maritimes lore, a fairly complete one for 1950-57, and a “Selected Bibliography” 
of collections and studies prior to 1950. 
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The Fall issue features a sampling of tales about devils and witches from eleven 
collections made in Aroostook County, Maine, by members of a class at a State 
Teachers College. A section of Notes and Queries include valuable jottings on 
Halloween beliefs, contributed by a lady in Maine. 

The Winter issue includes “Two Stories from the Maine Lumberwoods’— 
both of considerable interest—and also ten more tales from Aroostook County, 
this time about ghosts, including a version of the ubiquitous hitch-hiker. Ives 
makes a second foray to the Maritimes to report well “The First Miramichi 
Folksong Festival.” 

For a first year this quarterly reflects honor upon the University of Maine. 
Perhaps a few suggestions may be permitted a reviewer who is an ex-editor of 
another quarterly. 

1) Folklorists would welcome articles from those parts of New England and 
from those ethnic groups which have been neglected. How about a piece con- 
sidering traditions of the old Jewish settlement at Newport, Rhode Island, the 
one whose cemetery Longfellow honored? In general, how about the lore of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut? How about the traditions of New England's 
Indians? 

2) Northeast Folklore recognizes evidently that we are still in the age of the 
literary collectors, not primarily of the “scientists.’’ Some years ago, collectors pub- 
lished tasteless scraps of ballads if only these orts could be classified by a number 
in the Child group. More recently ill-told prose tales have been presented, ob- 
viously not for literary value but because they could be labeled as, let us say, Type 
Ill, D, 1525 “Stories about a Man or Boy,” or Motif P (Society). 

Now Type and Motif are useful for experts but do not guarantee any artistic 
significance. The Jack Tales (1943) seems to me the most notable American 
collection of Marchen; in this book Richard Chase told his tales and then had 
Herbert Halpert write the excellent notes, complete with numerals. The danger 
now is that our quarterlies will regard the number as the test for publication. 
I hope that Northeast Folklore, sponsored by a Department of English, will lead 
us back to Taste. 


Cornell University Haro_p W. THOMPSON 
Ithaca, New York 


Up Cutshin and Down Greasy: Folkways of a Kentucky Mountain Family. By 
Leonard W. Roberts. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1959. Pp. x + 
165. $5.00.) 


The extensive mass of folk materials collected by Leonard W. Roberts from 
the Couch family in southeastern Kentucky, 1952-5, has been issued in two parts 
by the University of Kentucky Press: 1) the printed book listed above, which 
gives the family narrative and one chapter of songs and tales; 2) the complete songs 
and tales as a microcard publication. We are concerned solely with Up Cut- 
shin. .., which, as the chapter headings indicate, is a book in which the informants 
occupy the center of the stage: “Jim Couch, His Family Story’; “Dave Couch, 
His Family Story’; “Other Couches, Their Stories’; “Jim And Dave, Their 
Moonshining”; “Dave And Jim, Their Folkways’; “The Couches’ Tales And 
Songs.” To keep the reader properly oriented, the author makes brief appearances 
from time to time, but for the most part he stays discreetly in the background 
and lets the Couches tell their own story. Theirs is a good story, impressive in its 
simple dignity and honesty. 
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The Couches are a typical mountain family (pp. 52-9) “but a little unusual in 
some respects.” The Couch family is a singing, story-telling group of the kind 
described by Leach (Ballad Book, p. 9): “One discovers that ballad singing and 
collecting run in families . . . that keeping ballads alive was the business of a few, 
the few with a natural bent for singing and with a good memory for the old 
songs.”” The Couches are such a family: they recorded sixty-ane tales and one 
hundred songs for Roberts, all of which are listed in the Appendix of Up Cutshin 
and are available in Kentucky Microcards, series A, no. 30. 

As a record of the “Folkways of a Kentucky Mountain Family,” this volume is, 
of course, complete within itself. It has, however, the additional function of 
serving as a rather elaborate introduction to the large collection of tales and 
songs published in the microcards series. Roberts’ book may of course seem some- 
what pedestrian to readers who know the people of Appalachia only through 
the exaggerated image created by some of our popular media. Others might be 
concerned by the absence of anything much in the way of humor, especially 
Rabelaisian humor. Lovers of the well-annotated text will be disappointed, too, 
although the nature of the material and the way it is handled probably make 
unnecessary any great amount of annotating. Other things aside, Up Cutshin 
and Down Greasy is an authentic work that makes an important contribution by 
giving us additional evidence of the importance of the specially-gifted family 
group in the preservation and transmission of our traditional lore. 


Southern Illinois University Jesse W. Harris 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Nebraska Folklore. By Louise Pound. (Lincoln: The University of Nebraska 
Press, 1959. Pp. x + 243, foreword. $4.50.) 


This collection of sixteen essays brings together valuable materials that ap- 
peared previously over an extended period in the California Folklore Quarterly, 
Western Folklore, Nebraska History, the Southern Folklore Quarterly, and 
Modern Philology. The late Louise Pound edited the essays, most of which were 
first delivered as addresses just before her death in June 1958. 

The studies in this volume have a depth and evident concern for scholarship 
which are refreshing after the unfortunate shallowness of many recent collections. 
All material is carefully documented, and whenever possible, historical and other 
background information—such as mythological or literary references—is given to 
furnish a frame of reference. Despite the thorough workmanship, however, the 
writing itself never becomes dull and pedantic, maintaining a lively and readable 
tone, 

Twelve of the essays deal with various aspects of Nebraska folklore: cave lore, 
snake lore, rain-making; the legends of weeping waters and lovers’ leaps; legends 
of the Lincoln Salt Basin; folk customs; and Nebraska strong men, jokesters, and 
pioneers. The range and depth of the material testifies to Louise Pound's abiding 
interest in her native siate. W. D. Aeschbacher, director of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society, points out in his Foreword to the book that Pound's writings 
“. .. have brought to the attention of a larger audience interesting and colorful 
legends and stories frora Nebraska that had not been adequately studied or pre- 
served in written form before Dr. Pound worked with them.” 

The Nebraska lore has merit and value, but, in this reviewer's estimation, the 
four essays in this collection which concern general folklore are of greater interest 
to students in this field. Three of these essays are grouped in the Appendix, while 
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one (for some inexplicable reason) appears along with the Nebraska material. 
This study, entitled “The Southwestern Cowboy Songs and English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads,” first appeared in Modern Philology in October 1913. In this 
collection, it has a brief introduction by Pound that is well worth quoting (p. 156): 


This article was a pioneer venture questioning the then accepted position (the “Harvard 
position”) of Professors F. B. Gummere and G. L. Kittredge then prevailing in American 
ballad literature. The Texas cowboys brought their songs to Nebraska when they drove 
their herds northward, but in general a large proportion of the Lomax songs which were 
current . . . were adapted for local conditions from popular songs of the day. .. . In 
addition . . . Philips Barry of Cambridge found the sources of many of the pieces supposed 
to be of group emergency (sic) by canvassing old New England newspapers. The position 
taken in this paper of 1912 brought much criticism at the time but is now generally ac- 
cepted. . . 


The article reviews ballad scholarship up to that time as applied to cowboy 
songs, refuting the “communal origin” theory, and concluding “from subject 
matter and style... that among the cowboys of the Southwest are reproduced not 
the conditions which created the English and Scottish popular ballads but rather 
. . . some of the conditions which preserved them.” 

The first essay in the Appendix, “Folklore and Dialect,” is based on an address 
to the First Western Folklore Conference held at Denver University in July 1941, 
later published in the California Folklore Quarterly, April 1945. It furnishes 
valuable material on the emergence of dialectology as a branch of folklore, the 
founding of the British Dialect Society, the American Dialect Society, and various 
publications in or related to the field. Also, in the course of the discussion, Louise 
Pound's views on the term “folklore” are clearly delineated. 

The succinct eleven-page essay entitled “The Scholarly Study of Folklore’’ is 
one of the most thoroughgoing short studies of its kind. It summarizes the history 
and growth of folklore scholarship from its inception by the Brothers Grimm in 
the early 1800's, tracing the contributions of the British anthropological school 
and of American folklorists as well as European scholars. Current trends in folk- 
lore collecting and preserving are also considered, along with what Pound and 
others consider unsatisfactory definitions of such terms as “folklore,” “folktale,” 
and “folksong.” 


Denver Center MARGARET HAGLER 
University of Colorado 
Denver, Colorado 


Things that Go Bump in the Night: Haunted Trails and Ghostly Tales. By Louis 
C. Jones. Illustrated by Erwin Austin. (New York: Hill & Wang, 1959. Pp. xxi 
+ 208, notes, index. $3.75.) 


Louis Jones inherited a course in American Folklore at New York State College 
for Teachers in Albany from Harold Thompson in 1940, when Thompson moved 
to Cornell. For the next six years he collected a wide variety of material from his 
students; since he was particularly interested in tales about ghosts and other 
supernatural lore, his students obliged by producing about a thousand such tales 
which have been preserved at the New York State Historical Association at Coop- 
erstown of which Jones is now a director. About a fifth of the tales, all of which 
have been collected in New York State (though obviously all did not originate 
there), are published in the present volume. 
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The first chapter discusses the form in which the dead reappear and comments 
on sex, age, and attitudes of revenants. The second deals with their motives in 
returning, the third with haunted houses, the fourth with the relation between 
violence and sudden death and ghostly return, the fifth with ghosts which are 
associated with famous historical events, and the sixth with the many versions of 
the one tale of the ghostly hitchhiker. All generalizations are illustrated with tales 
from the archives. Notes give the names of the collectors and informants. Where 
significant, the national background of the informant is given, but other items 
which might be valuable (such as age, state of education, religion, etc.) are seldom 
noted. The unfortunately scanty comments are limited to occasional reference 
to book or article or analogue. No attempt is made to identify motifs by reference 
to the Motif-Index, though this would be useful and could have been done con- 
veniently and easily. To achieve uniform tone, the author has retold all tales in 
his own words. 

Things that Go Bump in the Night is, as the title suggests, designed to appeal 
to a popular audience. And that it does very well. Jones, who obviously enjoys 
ghost stories, tells them well. He manages to be interesting and amusing and 
shocking without being condescending or unsympathetic. He has, too, sure tact 
in knowing when to stop before analogues become boring and how to handle 
generalization and background so that popular taste will not be satiated. To 
scholars the book is useful, not so much for the generalization, which although 
based on careful study is rather too casual, but for the evidence it offers about the 
continuity and spread of a tale, acculturation (there is one poltergeist who dials 
a telephone), attenuation of magic elements, combination of tales (one, for ex- 
ample, about a man’s winning his wife from the dead, seems to me more closely 
related to the Swan Maiden story, D361.1, or to the Fairy Captured motif, D387, 
than to the “Tam Lin” story—in any case an interesting combination), and so on. 
Also, the book contains an invitation for scholars to inspect the complete archive 
from which these are drawn. 


University of Maryland ; FRANKLIN D. Coo.Ley 
College Park, Maryland 


Music 


Ethnomusicology. A study of its nature, its problems, methods and representative 
personalities to which is added a bibliography. 3rd edition. By Jaap Kunst. 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. Pp. x + 359, bibliography, discography, 
65 figures, 4 indices. Guilders 23.75.) 


Since the 1955 edition, reviewed in this journal in 1957, Dr. Kunst has added 
greatly to the compendium aspect of his highly useful book. There are thirteen 
pages of discography as against a little over six in the earlier edition; one hundred 
and thirty-five pages of bibliography as against the former fifty-four, and a system 
of notations to indicate institutions where the work in question may be found. 
It is a pity that in this inclusive and otherwise excellent bibliography, as in the 
earlier edition, there is still no way of knowing whether the reference is to a work 
of three pages or three hundred. 

Further expansion includes three additional pages of pictures of outstanding 
musicologists; the subject index has grown from four and a half to twelve pages, 
the index of peoples and regions from seven and a half to twenty-two. All of 
which is to say that the book is of greatly increased value to the scholar as a 
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reference work. There are useful new features as well: a section entitled “Training 
Possibilities for Ethnomusicologists” contains statements on this subject by 
eighteen scholars representing twelve countries, and a new index lists periodicals 
which contain ethnomusicological material. 

Kunst’s concise history of the field and his discussion of its problems is essentially 
as in the earlier edition. The change in his definition of the subject gives some in- 
dication of the direction in which the discipline is moving. In the 1955 edition, 
ethnomusicology was the study of foreign music, “. . . mainly the music and the 
musical instruments of all non-European peoples, including both the so-called 
primitive peoples and the civilized Eastern nations. Although this science naturally 
makes repeated excursions into the field of European music, the latter—especially 
in its modern art-forms—is in itself, only an indirect object of its study” (p. 9). 

By the same logic a Japanese would call Beethoven's music “ethnic.” The 
present definition has added, slightly, the concept of function but has developed 
inner contradictions. Our subjects deals with “. . . the traditional music and 
musical instruments of all cultural strata of mankind, from the so-called primitive 
peoples to the civilized nations. Our science, therefore, investigates all tribal 
and folk music and every kind of non-Western art music. Besides, it studies as 
well the sociological aspects of music, as the phenomena of musical acculturation, 
i.e. the hybridizing influence of alien musical elements. Western art- and popular 
(entertainment-) music do not belong to its field” (p. 1). 

We can recognize in the pejorative force of “hybridizing” and “alien” a 
familiar yearning for the pure, uncontaminated culture which, we now know, 
never existed. The definition as a whole implies the odd notion that there is 
some music which does not have tradition. Of course what is meant is that Eastern 
classical and popular music is in the oral tradition. But 1) there is music writing 
of certain Eastern music, and 2) no music writing can encompass the intangibles 
of style. In a very real sense all music is in the oral, or aural, tradition. Kunst’s 
definition is still too much one of subject matter rather than of approach. 

There need be no difference between “musicology” and “ethnomusicology,” 
and perhaps in the future the two fields will merge. At present the former happens 
to be confined largely to scholarship in the history of Western art music before 
the nineteenth century, with a very few sidelong glances at folk and contempo- 
rary music. The latter represents the attempt to treat music as a world phenome- 
non with not only historical but also sociological, psychological and anthropologi- 
cal dimensions. These perspectives imply a far richer fare than Kunst’s book 
suggests. In the new edition it still appears that the main object of our study is 
to classify types, trace migrations, and discover “origins.” As a total endeavor this 
is not enough. Music is not only a matter of instruments and voices and the sound 
they produce; it is the behavior of people, and its study must include all of the 
social sciences. 


Wesleyan University Davip P. MCALLESTER 
Middletown, Connecticut 


Journal of the International Folk Music Council. Vol. X. (Cambridge, England: 
Published with the assistance of the International Music Council under the 
auspices of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
isation [UNESCO] for the International Folk Music Council, by W. Heffer 
and Sons Ltd., 1958. Pp. 116. 12/6 d.) Vol. XI. (1959. Pp. 132. £1.) 
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Volume X. The various topics discussed in the proceedings of the annual con- 
ference of the Music Council are of utmost significance for all students of folk 
music. The coverage is truly world-wide. Each conference attempts to emphasize 
some special area of folksong scholarship. The proceedings of the tenth annual 
conference, held in Copenhagen in the summer of 1957, dealt largely with the 
themes of tonality and modal structure, and techniques of analysis of folk music. 

Thorkild Knudsen’s leading article presents a number of penetrating obser- 

vations on the apparent structural modal similarities and Gregorian tonal afhn- 
ities found in Danish ballad tunes. His conclusion may be of considerable impor- 
tance in the study of the origin of folk tunes and their relation to the medieval 
church modes. Equally stimulating and challenging is Kurt Reinhard’s paper 
“On the Problems of Pre-Pentatonic Scales: Particularly the Third-Second Nu- 
cleus." His major thesis (that the dualism of the minor third and its adjacent 
whole tone represent but single steps in the scale in which they occur) is based on 
Lajos Bardos’ observations that in rudimentary scales throughout the world the 
succession of whole tone and minor third, or minor third and whole tone (re- 
ferred to as the “nucleus”) occur the most frequently. Developing further this 
relationship, the author maintains that their tonal and intervallic relationship 
need no longer be explained on the basis of the cycle of fifths. The influence of‘ 
the “nucleus” on musical style and form is a matter of concern to students of 
ethnomusicology. In an article on “The Tonal and Modal Structure of Yugo- 
slav Folk Music” Vinko Zganec describes the method of classification of folk- 
song material employed in Yugoslav institutes for folklore research. There are 
four distinct groups based on the tonal function of the final note, finalis, of the 
tune. They may end on the first degree of the scale (the tonic), on the second 
degree (the supertonic), on the third degree (the mediant), or on the fifth degree 
(the dominant). The most typical of Yugoslav folksongs belongs to the second 
group. 
Through well-chosen examples of folk tunes from Western Europe (particularly 
those drawn from Cecil Sharp's collection) and East Europe (from Hungarian, 
Rumanian, and Cheremis sources) Lajos Vargyas shows the existence of many par- 
allels of rare modal structures. After careful comparative analysis the author makes 
the following pertinent comments: “The many East European examples that have 
been referred to must have made it clear that their occasional Western counterparts 
must not be regarded as a mere matter of chance; they are, in fact, regular in- 
stances of modal evolution in the course of which they have in the West come 
to be isolated, and are now surviving only as hidden relics among the mass of 
new songs.” The inherent poetic and musical qualities involved in the performance 
of folk epics are most revealingly discussed by Fritz Bose in his article on “Law 
and Freedom in the Interpretation of European Folk Epics.’” No matter what the 
ethnic or linguistic differences may be, all interpreters mark their performances 
with a high degree of expressive freedom and spontaneous virtuosity. The same 
spirit seems to apply “to the singers of heroic legends in Africa, the Sudan, the 
Sahara and Abyssinia just as it does to those in north and south Europe, to the 
singers of runes in Finland, to the Balkan gusla players or to the singers of heroic 
legends in the Caucasus.” 

In a brief paper Erik Dal comments on the linked stanza in Danish ballads. This 
rather rare type of text repetition—in which a half, whole, or line-and-a-half of 
a stanza is repeated as an introduction to the next stanza—occurs mainly in Danish- 
Icelandic balladry. Scholars in this field are not in complete agreement on its age 
and its relation to other repetition types of folk poetry. Bruno Nettl’s critical 
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observations on the “linguistic approach to musical analysis” are of special sig- 
nificance to students of ethnomusicology. His suggestive techniques in the utiliza- 
tion of certain methods of descriptive linguistics for musical analysis can open up 
a very promising methodology in musicological research. Drawing upon the ex- 
tensive work done on the peyote cult, Willard Rhodes adds another valuable 
study on the music of the American Indian by investigating the diffusion of the 
opening peyote song. A comparative analysis of twelve versions of the song from 
various tribes shows that, in spite of some minor variations, a remarkable uni- 
formity of melodic contour and rhythmic configuration emerges with an identifi- 
able individuality of musical structure notwithstanding the variations it has 
undergone in its diffusion. Even where the opening peyote song has become 
dissociated from its ritual setting and has had wide diffusion as a social song, the 
same elements of stability and uniformity are maintained. 

In “A Century of Change in the Folk Music of an African Tribe,” Klaus 
Wachsmann, curator of the Uganda Museum in London, discusses the effect of 
Western influence on Uganda folk tradition. Some innovations, bugle calls in 
particular, failed to be absorbed by tradition, but the tube-fiddle, played with a 
bow, became quite popular. There is hardly a village among the twenty-five tribes 
in the Protectorate where it is not a favorite. Catherine Caughie examines 
briefly the difficult problems involved in transcribing the slight pitch alterations 
in the singing of the Central Australian aborigines. She has devised a very in- 
genious technique through the use of an audio oscillator. Six musical tran- 
scriptions accompany the article. 

Quite reluctantly one must forego comment on the many important and dis- 
cerning reviews of books, song collections, periodicals, articles and recordings. 

Volume XI. The eleventh annual conference, held at Liége, Belgium, 1958, 
concerned itself with the over-all theme of the impact of one culture upon an- 
other as manifested in the changes in tradition taking place in Africa and Asia. 
William Bascom sets the stage and tone of the conference in his introductory paper 
on “the main problems of stability and change in tradition.” He stresses the 
importance of the study of change in musical style as a vital contribution “to 
our understanding of change in culture as a whole,” and conversely, “what we 
learn about change in other aspects of culture will aid in our understanding of 
change in music.” Alan P. Merriam considers the rhythmic and percussive devices 
as the dominant characteristics of music in Africa south of the Sahara. He also 
comments on the structure and quality of vocal music, and on the importance of 
improvisation. A highly interesting paper on “Yodeling in South-East Belgian 
Congo” by Jean-Noél Maquet describes the widespread performance of yodeling, 
which the general public usually considers as indigenous only to the Swiss or the 
Tyrol. According to the author the melodic structure differs quite perceptibly 
among the various tribes in the Congo. Hugh Tracey, one of the most active lead- 
ers of the African Music Society, discusses “African Music Within Its Social Set- 
tings.” He stresses the importance of continuing to collect all aspects of traditional 
native music, to gather this vast heritage, and to “store them up against the day 
when African musicians, having recovered from the initial shock of Western 
politics, religion and industrialisation, will be ready to take stock of themselves 
as men in a modern world with the assurance of a national culture behind them 
which can contribute in no small measure to the great folk music of the world and 
to their own pride and happiness.” 

The impact of new culture pressures, the effect of the town and urban centers 
upon native tribal music, the emergence of a hybrid art form—all these dynamic 
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factors are lucidly analyzed by David Rycroft in his paper, “African Music in 
Johannesburg: African and Non-African Features.” These are inevitable ac- 
culturative processes, taking place in many parts of the world today, which need 
to be carefully appraised and clearly understood. Continuing these lines of in- 
vestigation, J]. H. Nketia uses Ghana for his study. In the changing aspects of its 
folk music these phenomena emerge: new popular creations, new drums, adoption 
of new scales, and musical patterns showing Muslim and Western Christian in- 
fluences. To save the native music from losing its identity, Percival R. Kirby sug- 
gests establishing schools of music for the training of African musicians and the 
preservation of the national folk culture. In line with this thinking, Tom Nabeta 
outlines a course of study for the training of musicians in Uganda, and Brother 
Basil suggests a somewhat similar curriculum for the training of Bantu musicians. 

Changes in Asian culture, in no small measure the result of World War II 
contacts, are discussed in a number of articles: “Western Influences in Modern 
Asian Music” by Fritz Bose, “Folk Music in Hawaii” by Barbara B. Smith, “The 
Last Remnants of a Mendicant Musicians’ Guild: The Goze in Northern Honshu 
(Japan)” by Eta Harich-Schneider, “Japanese Children’s Folk Songs Before and 
After Contact with the West” by Elizabeth May, and “Traditional Music Dance 
in Japan Today: Its Stability and Evolution” by Suiho Matsumiya. These are 
all stimulating and challenging papers. 

The problem of finding a universally accepted system of kinetography (dance 
or movement notation) is treated in four articles. Anyone who has had any ex- 
perience in trying to transcribe into our notation the melodic inflections and 
the minute pitch gradations of native folksingers will readily recognize the 
greater problems and the more frustrating difficulties in trying to get down on 
paper the fluid and subtle body movements of dancers. Many valuable suggestions 
are presented, the most widely discussed being Labanotation (the system devised 
by Rudolf von Laban). A few articles are also devoted to the question of folk 
music on radio, and the matter of folksong arrangements. 


Queens College CHARLES Haywoop 
Flushing, New York 


Norwegian Folk Music. Series 1. Slattar for the Harding Fiddle. Vol. 1. Gangarar 
(Hallingar, Vosserullar) in 6/8 Time. Edited by Olav Gurvin. (Oslo: Oslo 
University Press, 1958. Pp. xxi + 332, preface, notes, indices, music notations, 
plates. N. p.) 


This handsome, music-size (roughly 9” x 12”) volume seems to be harbinger 
of a comprehensive set to serve as a canon of Norwegian folk music. The three- 
page Preface, and documentation—even the dual title-page—are in both the Nor- 
wegian and English languages. There is no indication how many volumes there 
will be, nor, except for the statement “An index of fiddlers will be published in 
the last volume of Harding Fiddle Slatts,” what they will contain. Volume I is 
an anthology of published and archived materials collected in 1908-55. It seems 
to represent a “living” folk tradition that was, however, extensively concertised 
during the period. A few notations are made from memory, most from dictation; 
a few are from records, some commercial, and NRK broadcasts. 

Olav Gurvin is Professor of Musicology in Oslo University. The editorial board, 
originally chaired by O. M. Sandvik who later resigned, is formed by three men, 
all players of the Harding fiddle. Arne Bjgrndal, author, state stipendiary since 
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1911, collector of over 2000 slatts and arranger of many for choral performance, 
has given over 1000 conceris, some with the Philharmonic Society of Oslo. Ervind 
Groven, composer, student of acoustics and consultant of the Norwegian Broad- 
casting Company (NRK) 1932-46, has been in receipt of a civil list grant since 
1940. Truls Orpen, state stipendiary, began collecting slatts in 1921 and is an au- 
thority upon many of the most ancient. 

A slatt is a tune. A gangar, halling, vosserull is a kind of tune. There are one 
hundred and eighteen slattar in the volume, of which Nos. 70-118 are given in 
from two to thirteen variants, making two hundred and fifty complete notations in 
all. 

The Harding fiddle is a viola d'amore type of violin peculiar to Norway. The 
oldest now known is in the Bergen Museum and bears the date 1651. A 1952 model, 
larger and with more strings, is shown in three views together with a diagram of 
the stringing. Specimens have been brought to the New World by immigrants. 
Sidney Robertson Cowell found one in use in Wisconsin in 1937 and recorded the 
playing of it for the Resettlement Administration (LC No. 3255A1). There are 
four over-strings (bowed) and four (sometimes five) under-strings (not bowed, 
buc sounded by “sympathetic vibration’). Over twenty different tunings (presum- 
ably, of the over-strings) are known, the most common, judging from the examples 
given, being a-d’-a’-e” and the standard violin g-d’-a’-e”. Among others are: a-e’- 
a-d’-{#'-e”, a-e’-a’-e”, a-e’-a’-b’. The under-string tunings vary with those of - 
the over-strings, though not so extensively, as for example, (b)-d’-e’-f#'-a’ and (b) 
-d’-e’-g’-a’ for the two most common above cited. The bow is practically always 
upon two strings. Consequently, the notations are in two parts, but upon one 
staff. The melody, which passes frequently from one part to the other, is printed 
with slightly larger note-heads. All notes are to be played as upon standard tuning. 


For all tunings other than standard, the notes played upon the specially tuned 
strings do not sound as written. They must be read as transpositions. Bowing, 
ornamentation, and, when necessary, fingering, are carefully marked. Pages 293- 
$22 contain documentation of the “writing down” of the tunes—transcriber, date, 
informant, sometimes from whom, when and where learned, where published or 
archived, occasionally with brief comment or anecdote. 

A good job. 


Santa Barbara, California CHARLES SEEGER 


Studies in African Music. Vols. I, I. By A. M. Jones. (London and New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. viii + 290, appendix, frontispiece, graph, 
map, 18 plates, index. Pp. viii + 238. $23.55 [2 volumes in set].) 


Studies in African Music is a two-volume work, the first devoted to written ex- 
position, the second containing two hundred and thirty-eight pages of music scores 
of the songs discussed in the text; in addition there are eighteen plates which show 
primarily hand and stick positions used. in Ewe (Ghana) drumming, and in- 
numerable music examples which illustrate various of the author's points. As 
stated in the Introduction, the book is addressed primarily to musicians as well 
as to those who wish a wider knowledge of African music in its social contexts 
(p. vii). 

I find this book difficult to review for a number of reasons. In the first place, 
it is extremely individualistic; the author presents a personal point of view toward 
his material, and is utterly convinced that his interpretation is correct. One of 
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his emphatic general points is that in order to understand any musical system other 
than our own, the student must “lay aside his own musical concepts and . . . ap- 
proach this novel territory with an open mind” (p. 15); while we can only be in 
hearty concurrence with this point of view it must be pointed out that in the 
next breath Jones says, “A good starting-point for our study is to consider some 
children’s play-songs, because here, as we should expect, we find the characteristic 
African traits occurring in their simplest form” (p. 16, italics mine). It seems to 
me that this sort of contradiction, which stems from the author's strong belief in 
his own analysis, marks the book and marks it strongly. Coupled with this general 
problem is a second: an active lack of consideration of the work of others in the 
field of African music. But four publications in the considerable literature are 
commended, and most are dismissed as unworthy: Jones says, “... there seemed to 
be no point in drawing attention to published material which is either wrong or 
else contributes little or nothing of constructive value” (pp. 2-3). I confess I 
cannot believe that such scholars as Wachsmann, Kirby, Nketia, and all the others 
have contributed nothing to the study of African music. The result, then, is that 
the author's individualism is again emphasized; almost literally without exception, 
the transcriptions are Jones’, and our frame of reference is reduced. While I see 
nothing intrinsically wrong with a personal exposition, I do deplore the abrupt 
dismissal of much thoughtful study on the part of other students of African 
music. 

A third difficulty with the book is that it is an exposition of the structure of 
music; it does not, except in a cursory way, set out social context of music. And 
in the study of the structure of music, there are a number of difficulties for the 
reader, almost all of which revolve around the fact that he cannot hear the music 
itself. In ethnomusicology, we are faced with the serious problem of a lack of 
unified approach to the transcription and analysis of music; although some move- 
ments in this direction have been made, transcription particularly remains es- 
sentially an individual pursuit. In my own view, the transcriptions made by re- 
spected scholars in the field, let us say, of African music, are unquestionably 
reasonably true to the music—they are surely equally as accurate or inaccurate 
as my own, and I am more than willing to accept them as such. In the present 
work, however, the transcriptions follow a pattern which differs in many respects 
from that to which we are accustomed and this derives, I believe, from the author's 
personal conceptual framework. In other words, the important part of this book 
is music structure and patterning as exemplified in the transcription of played 
notes onto the printed page; if there is argument, or merely puzziement, over 
the transcriptions, then it seems to me that we are at a loss to know whether we 
can or cannot accept their analysis. As an example, on page 53 there is transcribed 
the rhythm and tone pattern of the Gankogui, the double bell of the Ewe. It is 
put into 12/8 time and occupies a single measure. The importance of the Ganko- 
gui in Ewe music is considerable; indeed, Jones says it is “the foundation, par 
excellence, of the background-rhythm section” (p. 52). Without hearing the music, 
it is impossible to be certain of one’s ground, but if I have the proper pattern in 
mind, I would say that I have never been able to conceive of it in the rolling 
triple-oriented rhythm of 12/8 time, and rather, that it has always seemed to me 
to be a direct and sturdy 6/4. Or again, in the same example dotted lines are 
drawn into the pattern which break the rhythm into units of 2-3-4-3; I do not see 
why this should be done, nor am I convinced that it should be conceived as any- 
thing but a total pattern rather than a broken series of unequal units. I have 
picked but a single example here, and it is perfectly conceivable that I may be 
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wrong in my 6/4 ascription or, on the other hand, that there may be good reason 
to break the pattern as Jones has done. But the essential point I am trying to 
make is that Studies in African Music deals very specifically with music structure, 
that the transcription seems subject to argument, and that the essential problem 
of a book such as this lies in the factor of individual approach to transcription. 
Without hearing the music, it seems to me that it is virtually impossible to dis- 
cuss the results. 

A fourth difficulty is that | am unable to ascertain the source of the recordings 
of Ewe music, the transcription of which occupies a major portion of the book. 
Apparently, the gong and drum scores were worked out in London by Desmond 
K. Tay, an Ewe master drummer, through the use of a mechanical transcriber. My 
question here is whether music, recorded under artificial conditions and without 
the full performance situation, is truly an accurate reflection of the music idiom. 
Frankly, my guess is that it is at least close enough, but | should like to be per- 
suaded more fully. 

Finally, the book is based upon the principle that drumming and handclapping 
are the core of African performance, and these phenomena are heavily, though 
not exclusively, stressed. Yet the substantial number of songs we have from Africa 
which use neither drumming nor handclapping, and the known tribes which do 
not use drums, keep intruding themselves into my consciousness, and I cannot 
dismiss them. 

After an introduction which lays the background for the study, Chapter II of 
Studies in African Music deals with Ewe play-songs and fishing songs; at the end 
of this chapter, Jones gives thirteen “features of African music” which bear con- 
siderable scrutiny and which generally coincide with the conclusions of other 
students of African music (p. 49). Chapter III is devoted to the instruments of 
the Ewe orchestra, Chapter IV to a description of the Ewe Nyayito dance, Chap- 
ter V to the details of Yeve cult music among the Ewe. Chapter VI discusses the 
club dances of the Ewe, the Adzida dance, material hitherto unknown, Chapter 
VII, the social dance, Agbadze, of the Ewe. In Chapter VIII, Ewe and Lala 
(Northern Rhodesia) drumming are compared and the conclusion is that certain 
basic principles hold true for both. Chapter IX is an extremely interesting ex- 
position of the unities which underlie all African music, including points 
referring to the distribution of musical instruments, similar reactions to Islamic 
influences, the short-rhythm pattern, choral patterns, harmonic usages, and 
linguistic-music relationships. And finally, Chapter X is given over to detailed 
analysis of the relationship between music and speech tone. 

Studies in African Music is surely primarily meant for the musician and 
ethnomusicologist, for it is avowedly technical in its analysis of music structure, 
yet Chapters VIII and IX are recommended for provocative reading by anyone 
interested in African music. Those who are technically interested will find the 
book fascinating, though occasionally frustrating, and it seems certain to me 
that it will be the basis for considerable argument and discussion which, I am 
sure, will be stimulating to the field of ethnomusicology, and to the author, A. M. 
Jones. 


Northwestern University ALAN P. MERRIAM 
Evanston, /llinots 
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BALLAD STUDIES 


The Ballad of Heer Halewijn: Its Forms and Variations in Western Europe. By 
Holger Olof Nygard. (Knoxville, Tennessee: The University of Tennessee Press, 
1958. Published jointly with the Finnish Academy of Sciences. Pp. 350. $5.50.) 


In the full-scale investigation of the national forms of the ballad known among 
English speakers as “Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight” (Child No. 4), Professor 
Nygard has worked out a brilliant method for the study of an international bal- 
lad by elaborating the techniques suggested by Archer Taylor's Edward and Sven 
i Rosengard. Anyone who compares this book with livar Kemppinen’s recent 
(1954) study of the same ballad will acknowledge the success and superiority of 
Nygard’s method. Following at a distance the procedures of the Finnish folktale 
scholars, Kemppinen catalogues the variants under each linguistic-geographical 
area by motif or story-unit. He quotes highlights or peculiar passages occasionally, 
but without system or meaningful analysis. Nygard, who holds rightly that the 
ballad is form, fixes his polyglot reader's attention throughout on the phrasing 
of the variants and on the stability, alteration or loss of particular words, rhymes, 
figures and aesthetic effects as well as on the varying treatment and arrangement 
of motifs. Thanks to Nygard’s style and tact, we vividly experience the ballads as 
we watch him separate the conventional from the significant, detect borrowings 
and contaminations, and point up the details which prove that the pattern of a 
ballad’s formal characteristics is just as important to its identity and appeal as its 
plot. When we read Kemppinen, we deal with pale counters, with abstracts and 
hurried synopses. Significantly, the aim of Kemppinen’s researches is to provide 
the groundwork for an airy theory of the ballad’s mythic origin. Nygard’s more 
modest purpose is to contribute toward our fuller discovery of the nature of 
ballads and the international dynamic of balladry by the profound and compre- 
hensive study of a single ballad. 

After a shrewd introduction to justify his method and scope, Nygard proceeds to 
sift the variants to determine the national forms of the ballad in the four central 
areas of the tradition: Holland-Flanders-Germany, Scandinavia, France and 
French Canada, Great Britain. This is arduously detailed work that may well 
exhaust the patience of everyone but the ballad specialist. For the latter, however, 
the chief value of the book are these richly dense pages, for he will be stimulated 
at every turn of the argument to ponder how these local discoveries may be 
generalized for all balladry. There is a wealth of evidence, for example, that 
some species of this ballad arose by sudden and assisted mutation rather than by 
gradual, evolutionary growth. Certain variants are clearly the work of broadside 
redactors, editors and other gifted individuals who were not content to reproduce 
tradition but created instead new versions which tradition subsequently absorbed. 
How did the ballad jump linguistic boundaries without the help of a bilingual 
folk poet? The old and new French versions of “Renaud le Tueur de Femmes” are 
discrete in phrasing and geographical distribution. Between the two clusters of 
variants no transitional form has ever been found. Obviously the variants of the 
new version all stem from some balladmonger’s radical adaptation. These and 
other hints suggest that the interdependence of literary and oral tradition may 
have been stronger than we think. As for narrative changes in general (the “alter- 
ations which have produced the various forms of the ballad”), Nygard believes 
that these are “the compensation made by tradition to offset the loss of significant 
elements in the story... .” 

Thankfully, Nygard does not reduce his study to a quest for the prehistoric 
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prototype of “Heer Halewijn,” but he is constantly curious as to the history of 
the national forms, tracing the migration of the tradition from nation to nation 
and, within a national or linguistic bloc, carefully setting off the older variants 
from the later. His criteria for determining age can hardly be challenged. The 
form which best preserves the supernatural character of the knight and the 
multiplicity of his crimes is regularly the more venerable. Chivalric coloring and 
sentiment denotes age; mundane, bourgeois attitudes and the introduction of 
naturalistic motives date a tradition as comparatively recent. The form in which 
the most complete set of motifs is most coherently organized is accepted as the 
nearest approach to an original national form, and from the international pros- 
pective, the Flemish “Heer Halewijn” is established as the center of a radial 
development in style and in handling of motifs. Not all the areas in which 
_ the ballad is found are presented in Nygard’s study, a limitation which cavilers 
will doubtless seize upon. Nygard asserts that little is to be gained from a detailed 
analysis of the periphery of the “Heer Halewijn” tradition, but perhaps the 
irrelevance of the Slavic, Hungarian, Finnish, Spanish, Portuguese and Italian 
variants should have been spelled out in brief synoptic summaries like that on 
the Icelandic forms which is appended to the Scandinavian chapter. 

The only great surprise in the chapter on the English and Scottish variants 
is Nygard’s strong case against the authenticity of Child A, by far the most poetic 
of the British texts, which is here impugned as another of Buchan’s concoctions. 
Nygard puts his case with the same mixture of solid sense and sensitivity that 
marks his discrediting of Bugge’s theory that the “Heer Halewijn” tradition de- 
rives from the Biblical story of Judith and Holofernes and his sceptical handling 
of mythic and psychological theories. These qualities of mind, coupled with 
efficient industry, have produced an altogether admirable volume which does 


great credit to American folklore scholarship. 


Harvard University ALBERT B. FRIEDMAN 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


“With His Pistol in His Hand”; A Border Ballad and Its Hero. By Américo 
Paredes. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1958. Pp. xii + 262, illustration. 
$5.00.) 


On I June 1901, Sheriff W. T. Morris was shot by Gregorio Cortez, a Mexican 
farmer on the lower border of Texas. Why and how this commonplace event 
should be destined to resound through time like Hector’s rape of Helen is the 
task set, and brilliantly executed, by Américo Paredes in With His Pistol in Hts 
Hand. The book is divided into two parts: the first on the cultural-historical 
setting, the man and his legend; the second on the ballad which has been the 
principal vehicle for the expression of this gripping episode of conflict between 
Anglo-American and Mexican. Seldom have we encountered a study in which 
a manifestation of folk literature has been studied in its social and historical 
setting with such illuminating results. One sees thus the extent to which folkloric 
research can serve as a tool for the interpretation of social, political, and economic 
phenomena. 

The ballad of Gregorio Cortez emerges from the mad rush of Anglo-Americans 
into southern Texas and inevitable conflict that resulted from the incursions 
thus made on the property and traditional way of life of the Mexicans previously 
established in that area. Wounds were opened which a century has not been able 
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to efface, and the Mexican, whose technology and political institutions proved 
no defense against the surge of Anglo-American violence, had little let but to 
sing his heroic demise in corridos like Gregorio Cortez. 

Part I of the book is of gripping interest to folklorist, historian, critic, and 
general reader. Part II, where the corrido and its variants are analyzed, may leave 
all but the ballad scholar by the wayside, but this much is necessary to place the 
entire book on a level that will encourage respect for a long time. 

Some may raise questions about the soundness of conclusions about the origin, 
evolution, and dissemination of the ballad based on only nine popular variants 
and a journalistic broadside, and upon the elaboration therefrom of a hypotheti- } 
cal urtypus. The greater the number of texts available and the wider the 
geographic area from which they come, so much the more reliable, of course, 
are the conclusions at which one may arrive. Yet we are in no position to assume 
that Paredes has not assembled all the data available on this ballad. Moreover, 
we find the formulation of his hypothetical variant “X” a useful exercise in de- 
lineating the essential character of the ballad, even though its actual existence 
as a prototype be subject to doubt. 


U. S. Office of Education Austin E, Fire 
Washington, D.C. 


l’1a Muromets. Podgotovka tekstov, stat'ia i kommentarii A. M. Astakhovoi. 
{Ilya Muromets. Preparation of texts, article and commentaries by A. M. Astak- 
hova.] (Moscow and Leningrad: Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1958. Pp. 
557, music, glossary, indexes. N. p.) 


Ilya Muromets is the most popular figure of the Russian traditional heroic 
songs (byliny), and is interesting and even important to study as an embodiment 
of a Russian popular ideal. This anthoiogy, which is at the same time an excellent 
reference book, was issued by the publishing house of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, and prepared by an outstanding bylina collector and specialist. It 
contains fifty-six heroic song texts, collected from the eighteenth century to the 
middle of the twentieth, selected to include practically all the themes attached 
to this hero. Added to this basic song collection (pp. 9-309) are a few fairy tales 
about Ilya, and some prose versions of byliny from eighteenth century chapbooks 
in manuscript (pp. 313-390). 

The Literary Classic series, of which this is a part, is intended to appeal to the 
general public as well as specialists. Thus the texts are presented as literature in 
the main body of the book, followed by a supplement, which includes an essay on 
Ilya in the Russian heroic epos (pp. 393-419) by A. M. Astakhova, some melodies 
and a brief commentary by F. A. Rubtsov (420-446), commentaries on the texts, 
an alphabetical list of the performers of the byliny with short biographies, and 
indexes of the sources of the bylina melodies and the regions where the texts were 
collected. 

Astakhova’s essay treats at length the folk concept of Ilya, showing that his 
noble deeds relate above all to serving the humble people and defending the 
homeland against foreign invaders. Ilya fights “for the Christian faith, for the 
Russian land, for Kiev, and for widows, orphans and poor people.” He also 
opposes bandits within the country. In battle he leads the other heroes and always 
wins the victory. He has a powerful physique, and his courage is not blustering but 
calm and reasonable. Ilya has high moral qualities as well. He cannot be bribed 
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with treasure nor tempted by offers of title and land. A number of byliny show 
him to be of peasant origin and helpful with peasant tasks. 

On the thorny problem of the historical origins of the Ilya Muromets tra- 
dition, Astakhova notes the dearth of references to Ilya in Russia prior to the late ' 
sixteenth century, but she recalls the appearance of Ilya in thirteenth-century 
Germanic sagas (the Ortnit saga, the Norwegian Thidrek saga and others). She 
alludes (without further specification) to strong evidence that the Germanic sagas 
took over the figure of Ilya from the Russian heroic tradition already formed in 
the twelfth century. But she does not believe this proves an historical prototype 
for Ilya and admits the possibility that he never existed. After discussion of the 
many theories of locality of origin of the Russian tradition, she concludes by associ- 
ating it with the Murom-Riazan’ traditions. A leading Soviet medieval specialist, 
Likhachev, is cited as placing the time of origin of the Ilya Muromets tradition 
no earlier than the second half of the eleventh century and no later than the 
twelfth, basing this on historical and geographic evidence from byliny. 

The final part of her essay is concerned with the antiquity of various themes 
associated with Ilya, whether pre-Christian, medieval, more recent, or borrowings 
from abroad. Astakhova, whose seventieth birthday was honored by Soviet folk- 
lorists in 1956, has condensed much erudition into a few pages here. While contrib- 
uting little that is new, this is a useful summary of scholarship, as it stands at 
present, on Ilya Muromets. 

The commentaries on the texts are worthy of note, listing all known variants 
of each bylina, data about its collection and the singer, and adding brief surveys 
on specific themes of the byliny. Here is a wealth of both old and new material. The 
new is drawn from intensive collections made during the last forty years, several 
under Astakhova’s personal direction.’ 

Rubtsov contributes a brief summation of the forms and styles of bylina melodies 
or chants (pp. 420-423), after which twenty-eight melodies are printed in full, 
apparently chosen to give a wide sampling of melodic types rather than to fit the 
texts selected for inclusion (more than half belong to texts not in this book). The 
melodies include the polyphonic group singing in the Pechora River region and 
among the Cossacks in the Don River area, as well as styles of solo singing in north 
and central Russia. While it is of value to include music in a volume of this kind, 
the choice of melodies and the brevity of the comment by Rubtsov leave something 
to be desired. There has been no good modern study of bylina melodies, and 
regional characteristics should be established before making syntheses. The variety 
of the melodies included is impressive, but one wonders which are typical and 
how widespread they are. In fact, this book is eloquent testimony to the high level 
of some folklore scholarship in the Soviet Union and the relative lag in the folk 
music field. 


* Cf. Byliny Severa (Byliny of the North), in two volumes, 1938 and 1951, containing texts col- 
lected by Astakhova, exhaustive comparative references, and much information on regional traits, 
information on regional traits, informants, and music. Cf. also Russkii Fol’klor. Materialy i Issle- 
dovaniia (Russian Folklore. Texts and Studies), Vol. I, 1956, for her biography and a list of pub- 
lications. 


Library of Congress BARBARA KRADER 
Washington, D. C. 
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TALE AND 


The Content and Style of an Oral Literature: Clackamas Chinook Myths and 
Tales. By Melville Jacobs. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. Pp. 
vill + 285. $5.00. Also, New York: Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, 
No. 26. Pp. viii + 285. $5.00.) 


Some thirty years ago Jacobs, an anthropologist at the University of Washing- 
ton, transcribed a large body of myths and tales in Clackamas Chinook, an Indian 
language spoken in northwestern Oregon. He has now published these stories, 
with translations and abstracts, accompanied by a number of ethnographic 
texts, in two monographs of over six hundred pages: Clackamas Chinook Texts, 
Part | as Publication Eight (1958) and Part 2 as Publication Eleven (1959) of 
the Indiana University Research Center in Anthropology, Folklore, and Lin- 
guistics. The volume being reviewed is an analysis of these Clackamas stories. 

In his analytic treatment Jacobs has no methodological ax to grind. His primary 
interest, as he states in the Introduction, is “to show that analysis of an oral 
literature, as of any portion of a society, should be undertaken with a multifaceted 
approach” (p. 3). Besides explaining the purpose and method of the study, the 
Introduction contains a brief sketch of Clackamas culture. The first part of the 
book presents a detailed examination of eight myths, exemplifying the basic 
procedure which Jacobs applied to all Clackamas stories. Each myth is given in 
close translation, followed by a running commentary and interpretation. The 
frankly impressionistic comments, focused on probing the cultural and psycho- 
logical implications of the narrative elements, attempt tu recreate the context 
in which the myth can be understood from the point of view of Clackamas 
listeners. The second and concluding part is a topical treatment of the entire 
collection of myths and tales. Here Jacobs describes the elements of content ap- 
pearing in the stories, such as types of social relationship, personality traits of 
children and of adult males and females, characteristics of humor, ethical 
standards, world view, and the songs interspersed in Clackamas myths; he also 
discusses such stylistic features as plot structures, stereotyped beginnings, epilogues, 
and ending of stories, uses of the pattern number “five,” devices indicating space 
and time relations, explanatory elements, and types of titles. 

In view of the breadth and thoroughness of the study, I find it puzzling that 
Jacobs, despite his meticulous recording of the stories in the native language, 
should discuss the elements of Clackamas style entirely through English transla- 
tions. Furthermore, he flatly expresses the conviction that an analysis of tht 
linguistic features in the narratives would have negligible value (pp. 7-8). 
Ironically enough, an article entitled “Linguistic Features Peculiar to Chinookan 
Myths,” by D. H. Hymes, appeared in the International Journal of American 
Linguistics (XXIV [1958], 253-257) a few months before the publication of 
Jacobs’ book, probably while it was still in press. Although the Clackamas material 
was not available to him, Hymes utilized the myths of neighboring Chinookan- 
speaking peoples—the Wishram, Wasco, and Kathlamet—to identify a number 
of linguistic characteristics, some of which would undoubtedly have been found 
in the Clackamas stories as well. 

The neglect of linguistic factors, however, does not detract from the many 
virtues of Jacobs’ contribution. The book is written with a grace and sensitivity 
rare in scholarly publications. Quite aside from the aesthetic pleasure it may pro- 
vide, Jacobs’ skill in expression helps substantially to fulfill one of his main pur- 
poses, that of making Clackamas literature come alive as a meaningful tradition. 
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Because of his long and intimate acquaintance with the Indian tribes of the 
northwestern states, he is able to reconstruct the intricate background of culture 
in which the literature functioned. He is constantly alert to the necessity of 
making the stories intelligible to Euro-American readers who, if unaided, would 
automatically interpret these exotic narratives in terms of their own literary ex- 
pectations and cultural meanings. 

A keenly critical attitude pervades the study. Jacobs makes explicit the limita- 
tions of his data and his procedures: the stories were collected from only one in- 
formant at a time when Clackamas culture was in a moribund state; many of the 
categories used for analyzing and even for quantifying the elements of narra- 
tive content--such as “feeling constellations in social relationships” or “types of 
humor stimulus’’—are essentially arbitrary. He is fully aware that Clackamas lit- 
erature, like any literature, reflects the culture in an uneven and skewed fashion. 
Certain important features of the native culture (e.g., puberty rituals, shamanistic 
practices, fear of spirit-power sickness) receive scant attention or are omitted 
entirely in the stories. Other cultural themes (e.g., intrafamilial relations, conflicts 
with village headmen and elders) are foci of literary elaboration, which he ex- 
plains as the result of tension-producing situations “for which the society had 
not provided public outlets.” Consequently, a study of the literature of a people, 
he feels, provides a check upon ethnographic data, highlighting those aspects of 
social life which an anthropologist could not derive from standard field obser- 
vation. Conversely, ethnographic observations are essential to determine those 
cultural elements which are overtly displayed in group behavior but are not pro- 
jected upon the fantasy screen of the group's literature. 

The two volumes of Clackamas texts and the present volume of analysis com- 


prise the most extensive body of folklore material which is available or, presum- 
ably, will ever be made available from any of the northwest tribes, who exhibit a 
southern peripheral version of the Northwest Coast Culture Area. For the 
folklorist primarily concerned with the products of Western culture, Jacobs’ 
study offers an authentic source for understanding and appreciating the mani- 
fold ways in which an exotic literature can function in its native cultural setting. 


University of New Mexico STANLEY NEWMAN 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


The Inland Whale. By Theodora Kroeber. (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1959. Pp. 205. Foreword by Oliver La Farge, drawings by Joseph Crivy, 
annotated bibliography. $4.50.) 


The Inland Whale is a compassionate creature appearing in the first story of this 
collection drawn from the oral literature of the California Indians. Neither 
folklore nor historical and functional anthro; ology is the principal field toward 
which the volume is directed. Rather, comparative literature—in the broadest 
possible sense—is the appropriate designation. Theodora Kroeber intends that 
the “stories” (her convenient term for myths, tales, and other forms) be consid- 
ered comparable to more familiar forms of poetry and prose throughout the 
world. Specialists in written literatures frequently show little interest in the oral 
arts of Indians because they sense in them no “literary merit.” The author would 
assert that the versions known to us represent a range of “merit,” both for Indian 
audiences and for outsiders. She has selected nine stories that have appealed to 
her and rewritten them skillfully in line with her intentions for the volume. 
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Most retold Indian stories are rendered so poorly that it is dificult to avoid a 
general prejudice against them. This collection, however, is not culture-bound, 
clumsy, or puerile. The significant issue is not whether the stories are retold but 
for what purpose—and how successfully. 

Some of the stories are sentimental, an adjective often applied when one does 
not share the sentiment. In this case, Theodora Kroeber has endeavored to 
emphasize those sentiments which have a high probability of being shared with 
the original narrator. The reader also learns about unfamiliar aspects of Indian 
culture and may be better abie to appreciate other, unedited texts from the 
Indians’ viewpoints. 

Two of the selections were based on unpublished Yurok and Karok material 
collected by the author and her husband, A. L. Kroeber. Other sources included 
Wintu, Yana, Maidu, Yokuts, and Mohave collections; in the retelling, versions 
from more than one Indian group were sometimes merged. The extensive inter- 
pretive section does not include such scholarly aids as references to Thompson's 
Motif Index, but the discussion and bibliography facilitate access to the original 
publications and manuscripts. To an anthropologist, the editing is conscientious 
and responsible. The notes suggest but do not exhaust the cultural context for 
the narration and for the action of the stories. Although the interpretive frame- 
work is not made explicit, there are suggestions of an evolutionary approach: 
certain literary forms are regarded as “earlier’’ or “older” than others, and re- 
lationships between such forms and varying types of culture are postulated. 

The volume can be studied, or simply read for enjoyment. The stories are 
absorbing and are capable of evoking pleasure, tenderness, even horror. The 
author’s comparisons with Greek and other familiar traditions may help, along 
with the stories themselves, to extend the customary boundaries of comparative 
literature. Whether or not every comparative analogy—for example, with idylls 
and epics—is completely convincing, the author has demonstrated that a patroniz- 
ing approach to Indian oral literature is unnecessary. 


Reed College Davip FRENCH 
Portland, Oregon 


Fork Beier 


The Context of Belief. A Consideration of Fetishism among the Yaké. “Frazer 
Lecture.” By Daryll Forde. (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 1958. Pp. 30. 


Paper, 5s.) 


The context of supernatural beliefs among the primitives was overlooked by 
Frazer, as well as his illustrious precursor, Tylor; and because they failed to 
appreciate this context they were both led into the error of regarding such be- 
liefs with scorn and disparagement. Partly this was due to the disembodied 
character of the accounts which came to them from untrained observers in the 
field. 

This is the opening thesis of the Frazer Lecture given by Daryll Forde. In his 
highly concise presentation (obviously expanded for publication) he begins by 
tracing the way in which supernatural beliefs have been treated during the past 
by various key anthropologists, including the sociologist Durkheim. His inter- 
pretation of the broad changes that have taken place in this field is nothing short 
of admirable, and on this rather than the second portion of his lecture we shall 
dwell, however briefly. 
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He makes explicit the part played by Marett in demonstrating that for those 
who hold them, the meaning and value of magical and religious beliefs is to be 
found in emotional needs, not in the solution of intellectual problems concerning 
ultimate causes. Such beliefs channel emotions, said Marett, and supply a course 
of action; only secondarily are they concerned with problems of evidential truth 
and logical validity. But Marett failed to understand the symbolic significance of 
the outward signs of cult, thinking that their force derived from their own awe- 
someness as natural phenomena or unusual objects. Had he done so he would have 
been led to trace the cultural and social context of beliefs. Durkheim however did 
appreciate that the evocative qualities of the objects of supernatural belief stem 
from their symbolic character. So did Radcliffe-Brown, who went on to link 
symbols with social sentiments. Malinowski endeavored to rectify some of the 
narrowness of their sociological interpretation, stressing psychological factors— 
individual emotional reactions of fear and aspiration. Of late there has been a 
tendency, he says, to return to too much emphasis on the sociological aspects of 
belief. 

Forde feels, with justice, that patterns of belief contain many elements of 
human interest and response, since the character of the context of belief is intri- 
cate. A monistic interpretation is not possible. Not only individual psychology 
and social structure but biological and ecological contexts as well must be weighed 
in the interpretation of primitive belief. The author, having said this, then pro- 
ceeds to illustrate his thesis with an example of a single magico-religious concept 
which he studied among the Yaké of Nigeria. The concept is that of fetishism, 
and Forde goes into some detail in explaining not only the beliefs associated with 
fetish objects but the range of context in which they appear and function (a word 
he seems studiously to avoid). Suffice it to say the pluralistic approach is ably 
illustrated and championed through his skillful analysis. 


University of California WituaM A. Lessa 
Los Angeles, California 


Munduruci Religion. By Robert F. Murphy. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Vol. 49, No. 1, 1958. Pp. iv + 154, 9 plates, maps. Paper, $3.00.) 


The Mundurucu are a remnant (about 1250) of a once more numerous group 
living today in the savannas or along tributaries of the upper Tapajos River, a 
tributary of the Amazon in South America. Formerly hunters and gardeners, today 
most of the Munduruct are involved in varying degrees in rubber gathering. 
Gardening continues but hunting has declined in importance, and among the 
river dwellers fishing has risen in importance. 

Murphy attempts to describe Mundurucit religion both as it was and as it is 
and makes a functional analysis relating religious change to alterations in Mun- 
duruci culture. In successive chapters he describes the supernaturals, shamanism 
and sorcery, and ceremonials. Fifty-eight myths are given. Analysis accompanies 
the descriptive materials and is summarized in a final chapter on “Religion in 
a Changing Society.” 

Much of the old religion centered about the dependence of the Mundurucd 
upon animals for food and the dependence of the animals, through their spirit 
mothers, upon the performance by the Mundurucu of rituals essential to animal 
well-being and increase. The fragmentation of the tribe has led to the decline of 
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most collective ceremonials, and a shift from patrilocal to matrilocal residence 
has robbed patrilineal clan ceremonials of their vitality. The major ceremonial 
survivals relate to defense against spirits. Shamanism is important although de- 
clining and is interrelated with a lively belief in sorcery. 

Myth texts are given only in English. The purpose and the circumstances of 
myth recital are discussed, but analysis is not detailed. The more significant ways 
in which the myths reflect important themes in Munduruct thought are indicated. 
The myths are grouped into six loosely defined categories and each group is 
preceded by a short discussion of its characteristics. Some of the obvious parallels 
with myths from other groups are pointed out, but there has been no systematic 
attempt to show the distributions of various myths. The paucity of myth material 
from South America perhaps justifies the slighting of comparisons. Indeed, al- 
though Murphy points out the attentuation of Munduruct oral literature, his 
collection is a substantial contribution to the body of texts for the Amazon region. 

The use of functional and historical analysis by Murphy is a refreshing com- 
bination of techniques. Like many functional analyses, however, it substitutes 
plausibility for comparative generalization. More particularly, it adheres un- 
critically to the economic interpretation of religious phenomena advanced long 
ago by Radcliffe-Brown. The Mundurucu belief in spirit mothers of game animals 
has close analogues among many other groups, and both it and the concentration 
on hunting ceremonials with correlated absence of gardening rituals have been 
documented, for example, as far away as the Cahita of northwest Mexico. In 
the latter case the assumption Murphy makes for the Mundurucd that gardening 
was a fairly recent activity is quite untenable. The Cahita preoccupation with the 
protectors of game and other forest supernaturals reflects the concern of farmers 
with the unpredictable and dangerous world beyond the village. If Murphy can 
extend his real flair for historical-functional analysis to the comparative realm he 
will increase his already substantial contribution. 


University of California L. Bears 
Los Angeles, California 


ART 


Ancient Symbolism in Lithuanian Folk Art. By Marija Gimbutas. (Philadelphia: 
American Folklore Society, 1958. Memoirs of the American Folklore Society, 
Vol. 49. Pp. 148. $2.50; members’ price, $2.00.) 


Lithuania is a country of remarkable survivals in folklore and folk art. As late 
as 1920 Balys noted in his folklore-collecting trips that there were regions of 
Lithuania so isolated that the people continued living much as they had in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Unfortunately twentieth century civilization 
has found its way into this region so aptly characterized by Gimbutas as a 
“culturally prehistoric nook of Europe.” A few decades ago many of the ancient 
roofed poles and crosses peculiar to Lithuanian folk art were already rotting 
and broken; since Lithuania lost her independence they have been completely 
destroyed because of their national and religious character. Luckily a number of 
artists and others interested in folk art have photographed or drawn thousands 
of these perishable objects. However, except for a small volume by Baltrusaitis, 
I believe there is nothing in English on the folk art of the Lithuanians. 

The above volume is hence doubly welcome. In discussing the ancient symbolism 
of Lithuanian folk art, Mrs. Gimbutas has presented a great deal of material 
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on the folk art itself, although she has chosen to cover only wood carving of a 
pre-Christian nature. The object of her study is to show the survivcl of pre- 
historical design elements in folk art. She has wisely made no attempt to show the 
evolution of the design elements through time. Although she gives many illustra- 
tions of similar symbols from other European areas, she is not concerned in this 
study with the migration of these symbols. She wishes mainly to show that the 
Lithuanian peasants of a few decades ago continued to carve solar symbols on 
their distaffs and to decorate their Easter eggs with miniature sunlets just as 
their ancestors made bronze chest ornaments with sun symbols. 

Marija Gimbutas has drawn extensively on her own wide experience in 
Lithuanian and eastern European archaeology, as well as the standard sources 
such as Praetorius and Mannhardt on the ancient Lithuanians. She has not ig- 
nored the rich sources of folklore in explaining the symbolism of Lithuanian folk 
art: thus in discussing the ancient sun and moon designs, she brings in several 
characteristic Lithuanian and Latvian daina to the new moon. She uses the evi- 
dence of philology too, as when she discusses the symbolic association of the snake 
with life and vitality. In Lithuanian both words have the same root. 

This volume makes available a large body of material which would be difficult 
if not impossible for the average folklorist to locate. The bibliography is not only 
excellent for folk art but is probably the best single bibliography for Lithuanian 
folklore in general. There is a wealth of illustrative material consisting of photo- 
graphs and drawings. Sources for this material are given in the bibliography. 

The author feels her study will be of interest both to those who are “seeking 
to solve the riddles of symbolism in peasant art,” as well as to those interested 
in the prehistory of eastern Europe, for this art is “the last echo of the symbolic 
art of prehistoric agriculturists.” 


Ann Arbor, Michigan StasE P. MCPHERRON 


Navaho Indian Painting: Symbolism, Artistry, and Psychology. By Leland C. 
Wyman. (Boston: Boston University Press, 1959. University Lecture. Pp. 28. 
$ .50.) 


This lecture is an overview of an approach to the problem of relating traditional 
art to culture. Wyman’s familiarity with the Navaho and his synthesis of recent 
work on Navaho values and art makes this a succinct demonstration of the value 
of a double-pronged analysis: art becomes a means of probing into the heartland 
of culture, and an understanding of culture is needed to illumine the art. 

Restricted primarily to drypainting or sandpainting, the discussion begins 
with a sketch of the cultural setting of the Navaho and then focuses on the use 
and meaning of drypaintings in ceremonial. The explication of the symbols of 
drypainting has its foundation in the fact that curing is the target of Navaho 
religion; every ceremonial is directed to therapeutic ends. The paintings are but 
one aspect of healing rites, all of which derive power from correct and complete 
performance, and drypainting no less than other rites must conform to tradition: 
“An incorrect painting is not only a faulty instrument, it may be dangerous.” 

The paintings generate their own power in that they are visual dramatizations 
of some aspects of mythology, and being likenesses of supernaturals, these same 
supernaturals are attracted to their painted images. The patient who sits on the 
painting is thus able to absorb their power, and in turn, the painting itself draws 
in and absorbs evil. 
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Discussion of the aesthetic aspects broaches one of the most crucial questions 
in the study of the arts of nonliterate peoples: what is the nature of the aesthetic 
values in the particular culture? Wyman draws on the work of Gladys Reichard, 
Ethel Albert and David McAllester, and there emerges a picture of Navaho 
values as an inseparable welding of aesthetic, religious, practical and hedonistic 
valuations. 

The psychological correlates of elements of style are least well presented, 
perhaps because the bases of the interpretations are too complex for brief dis- 
cussion. Wyman’s comments, though based on the work of George Mills, still 
carry the mild caution that Mills’ conclusions are founded on the “arbitrary 
assumption that linkages between form in art and /psychic qualities derived from 
research within our own culture are universal and may be applied to the Navaho 
situation.” These conclusions suggest, for example, that such compositional fea- 
tures as the use of an encircling border with an opening to the east and the use 
of outlining with contrasting colors are indications of anxiety, insecurity and 
constriction. On the other hand, the concern with movement, action and events, 
found in the language, literature and art, is taken to reveal a rich inner emo- 
tionalism. 

The secular water color painting would seem to differ a great deal; it is realistic, 
at times quite imaginative, and individualistic. It would have been interesting 
if Wyman had dealt in more detail with the psychological import of these 
differences between sacred and secular art. But rather than cavil at omissions, 
it should be said that this lecture is a neat illustration of the anthropological 
approach to the study of a traditional art form. 


Harvard University Preccy GOLpE 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Book Nores 


Legends of Green Sky Hill. Told by Louise Jean Walker, with drawings by 
Grace Hoyt. (Grand Rapids, Michigan: William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1959. Pp. 204, introduction by E. C. Beck, foreword, afterword. $3.25.) 


This collection of forty-three legends of the Chippewa Indians of Michigan is 
a book to delight children and lure them into a deeper interest in folklore. The 
stories are told with a beautiful quality of directness and simplicity. The terseness 
of style seems in harmony with Indian expression. 

Unfortunately, the introduction, which is in the form of a letter to boys and 
girls, is stilted and self-conscious. It is to be feared that the opening paragraph 
may encourage children to ready imitation of those adult readers who skip 
introductions. If so, this will be too bad because the introduction is compact 
and loaded with authentic information about Indians. 

The end papers, consisting of brief stories in picture writing with their 
interpretations, are likely to be particularly pleasing to children. Most children 
will be especially happy that the end papers are not identical and that they are 
pictorial. The sketches throughout the book, however, are inept in their crudity. 
There may have been an effort to make them simple, in harmony with the 
simplicity of Indian art, but their effect is to make one feel that they were difficult 
of execution. They are labored and tight. 

The paper is of good surface texture and tint, print is of appropriate size and 
blackness for readers of the ages. who will read this, and binding is reasonably 
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durable and attractive. In some instances illustrations “bleed through” the pages 
to interfere with type on the other side. 

The legends are grouped into nine sections, each with a heading of such 
genuinely poetical quality that one cannot resist its appeal. Indeed, all titles are 
of superior workmanship and will surely attract.’ 

In this book children will find an awareness of the universality and timelessness 
of folklore. “The Four Wishes,” which is perhaps the most profound legend, 
exemplifies it thus, “Mine shall be to work for lasting peace for all mankind.” 


University of Florida Lucy NULTON 
Gainesville, Florida 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
SPECIAL PUBLICATION 


In January-February the Society will publish the twelve numbers of 
the Bulletin of the Folksong Society of the Northeast with an intro- 
duction by Samuel Bayard and an index by Robert Black. This has 
long been out of print, and is a “must” for students of folksong. The 


list price is $7.50. Members’ price is $6.00. Send orders to American 


Folklore Society, 5 Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 


delphia 4, Pennsylvania. 
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FROM THE REcoRD Review EpirorR 


Harry Oster of Louisiana State University has displayed his breadth as a 
collector in three new albums. Folksongs of the Louisiana Acadians (Louisiana 
Folklore Society LFS A-4) is an important addition to the handful of “Cajun” 
material previously available—most of it recorded twenty years ago. Oster’s 
material, collected 1956-59 in Grand Mamou, includes older song and style 
traceable in part to seventeenth-century France, as well as newer forms reaching 
to the fringes of country-western music. The accompanying brochure contains 
excellent background notes by Oster, Revon Reed, Paul Tate, and Kenneth Per- 
rell Fuselier; and textual transcription, translation, and commentary by John 
Guilbeau and Roy Harris. The editors are well aware of various influences pro- 
ducing the Cajun hybrid and give commendable attention to commerical record- 
ings. But they do not relate “Grand Texas” to the late Hank Williams’ country- 
western success, “Jambalaya.” And “Contredanse francaise” is cognate with the 
“Arkansas Traveler” tune. Considering the selections from the older repertoire, 
one wonders how significant are the absence of ballads and the emphasis on 
cumulative songs. Angola Prisoners’ Blues (Louisiana Folklore Society LFS A-2) 
manages a significant contribution to a more crowded field. In their 1959 collect- 
ing at the Louisiana State Penitentiary, Oster and Richard B. Allen found com- 
mercial media as influential inside as outside, but also found the blues alive, 
especially among older prisoners. The three performers recorded in this album 
are truly artists. The standard and twelve-string guitar work includes an example 
of the rare “thimble-thumbing” technique. One singer employs polytonality, 
singing in a key different from that of his accompaniment. Included among 
familiar items is the only example I know of a talking blues independent of 
hillbilly tradition, and an extemporaneous prison blues. (It may be important 
to note that the latter creation did not emerge as a finished blues.) Excellent 
notes are furnished on the cover and in the accompanying brochure, the latter 
including perceptive musicological analysis by Paul B. Crawford. One looks for- 
ward to a promised album of a few remaining worksongs. The third Oster album 
is of Snooks Eaglin: New Orleans Street Singer (Folkways FA2476). This “modern 
street minstrel,” writes Kenneth S. Goldstein in his introduction, “is a living refu- 
tation of the oft-bemoaned claim that street singing is a dead or dying tradi- 
tion. .. ."" Goldstein's defense (which I could well crib for this review) is made in 
the full knowledge that the twenty-two-year-old blind Negro learns most of his 
material from radio and recordings—and can recall his sources. (It is significant 
that collectors are now aware of commercial sources.) Eaglin is a street performer 
whose repertoire includes folk-based material; his renditions often vary from his 
sources; and his audience may adopt his songs. Thus this recording is an important 
document, and possibly a document in a continuing tradition. But, apropos of the 
“dying tradition” of street minstrels, I must offer in evidence the blind singer of 
Nashville, Tennessee, who strums his guitar to accompany the music from the tran- 
sistor radio at his belt. 

Another Louisiana collector doing yeoman service in the recording field is 
Samuel P. Charters. Volume II of Music of the Bahamas (Folkways FS3845) is an 
excellent addition to the record of anthems, “rhyming” spirituals, launching songs, 
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and ballads. Charters sought and founa the artists—even the composers—on Andros 
Island; and there are recordings of church and wake singing. The complex rhythms 
and counterpoint of the religious songs are important, but of interest is Charters’ 
comment that “ballads of Andros are superb examples of a mature ballad style.” If 
the claim is supported by analysis of such songs as “Curry Camp Burned Down” and 
“Cecil Gone in the Time of Storm” we may see more clearly the influence of Anglo- 
Saxon style on the Negro ballads of the Mainland. One cannot be so appreciative 
of Volume IV of The Music of New Orleans. In The Birth of Jazz (Folkways 
FA2464) Charters again exercises his penchant for excessive amounts of interview 
material which would lose little in a more economical presentation. The reminis- 
cences of Buddy Bolden and New Orleans sporting life are cases in point. The 
musical selections include a vocal imitation of a 1910 band, a rag by old mu- 
sicians, and some piano in a style of about 1910. Most interesting are the notes 
emphasizing the relation of Bolden’s style to popular cakewalks of the time. 

Special note should be taken of 14 Shaker Songs (TV25548), a 10” LP available 
from the Shaker Museum in Old Chatham, New York. The album was recorded at 
the Shaker Village, Pittsfield, Mass., where the late Shaker Brother Ricardo Belden 
helped direct a teen-age choral group in the performance of songs from the Shaker 
MSS. Included are portions of hymns, marches, “gift songs,” and songs in 
“tongues.” The album is unusual if not stylistically accurate. 

Field Trip—England (Folkways FW8871), recorded by Jean Ritchie and 
George Pickow, reminds one a little of Cecil Sharp's being led by the nose to 
American sources, but—excluding performances of Isla Cameron and Ewan 
MacColl available elsewhere—there is much of interest and value. In addition 
to bell-ringing, children’s games, morris and sword dances, and small pipes, of 
interest is “Widdecome Fair,” sung by the son of Baring-Gould’s informant, and 
“The Young Sailor Cut Down in His Prime,” by the renowned Harry Cox. A 
Mummers Play is, as usual, only partially presented. Will no one make complete 
recordings available? 

Loman D. Cansler’s Folksongs of Missouri (Folkways FH5324) is a worthy 
addition to the available Ozark material. Cansler, who has inherited as well 
as collected, is an enjoyable and authentic singer. Notes are incomplete, but the 
tunes are transcribed—one useful result of the present copyright problem. The 
songs are largely familiar, though those like “Kickin’ Maude” and “What is a 
Home without Love?” are seldom recorded—if collected. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting of the new songs is “Arthur Clyde,” a murder ballad which seems to have 
taken its start from one of the popular death bed songs. The regional nature of 
American vocal style is suggested by the resemblance of Cansler’s singing tu that 
of Jimmie Driftwood, whose new The Wilderness Road and Jimmie Driftwood 
(Victor LPM-1994) points out even more clearly his role as reviser and composer. 
Despite the fantastic claims on the jacket, no more than four of the songs rank, 
in text at least, as traditional, and these have certainly received a few touches. 
But the singing style is authentic, and Driftwood is injecting more traditional 
blood into the veins of country music while at the same time adding another kink 
to the crooked road of American tradition. After all, it is no mean achievement 
to make of “The Eighth of January” a “hit”; yet one takes comfort in the cer- 
tainty that from this album “Tennessee Stud” and not “Slack Your Rope” will 
be the temporary sensation. 

On the Road (Folkways FA2369) by Sonny Terry, J. C. Burris, and “Sticks” 
McGhee contains exciting performances—harmonica, bones, guitar, body slaps— 
of largely the performers’ creations in the traditional Negro idiom. Brownie 
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McGhee Sings the Blues (Folkways FG3557) that are largely new and a bit more 
sophisticated. Jerry Silverman's Folk Blues (Audio-Vidio 101), drawn from his 
recent anthology of the same title, is not—for all his knowledge in the field—as 
convincing as Dave Van Ronk Sings Ballads, Blues & Spirituals (Folkways 
FS3818). When this northern White singer performs a song he learned from a 
White informant it still appears in the Negro’s traditional vocal style. Not only is 
it well to have proof that the style can be somewhat successfully absorbed, but the 
performance is helpful in understanding nuances of the style. Fred Gerlach’s 
Gallows Pole (Audio-Vidio 102) goes a bit further in that Gerlach is not merely 
imitating but developing a twelve-string guitar style in directions indicated by 
folk performance. Gerlach’s achievement is only one of a number of reminders 
that future students will have to trace folk influence widely, to consider not 
merely theme, rhythm, and form, but total performance as well. Old Timey 
Songs for Children (Folkways FC7064) by The New Lost City Ramblers, while 
sound in its re-creation of Southern instrumental styles, is not as convincin 
vocally as their earlier album. But it is a fine children’s recording in its a 
approach and lack of condescension. Unfortunately, important discographical 
information was omitted from the notes. Nonesuch and Other Folk Tunes (Folk- 
ways FA2439) by Pete Seeger and Frank Hamilton is a deliberate illustration 
of the hybridization taking place in the urban folksong renaissance. Though 
these performers have no wish to be fashionable, the performance of folk material 
is becoming a fashion, and one may through the medium of Elektra Records’ 
Folk Song Kit receive Billy Faier’s simple and clear guitar course just as many 
country boys still get their chord charts from hillbilly performers. 

Robin Roberts in Come All Ye Fair and Tender Ladies (Tradition TLP1032) 
gives pleasant and sympathetic treatment to British and American songs, doing 
little violence to the material. Her versions of items such as “Love Is Kind,” 
“Green Broom,” and “Let No Man Steal Your Thyme” seem not available else- 
where. Alan Mills’ Songs of the Maritimes (Folkways FW8744) makes a few bows 
to traditional style in rendering songs from published collections, including six 
attributed to Larry Gorman (though his authorship of “Boys of the Island” has 
been disputed).Carl Sandburg’s Flat Rock Ballads (Columbia ML5339) is, of course, 
an echo from a pioneer time when current standards of authenticity were un- 
thought of. Viewing this collection of old favorites, one wonders if our current 
dean of folksong performers may one day be considered a link in at least a 
quasi-folk tradition. The singing of Tom and Patrick Clancy and Tommy Makem 
in Come Fill Your Glass with Us (Tradition TLP1032) is smooth and popular, 
but mixed with relatively familiar Irish convivial songs are unusual items such 
as “Whiskey is the Devil” and the Gaelic “Portlairge.”’ The vigorous performance 
of Cisco Houston in Cisco Sings (Folkways FA2346) and the imitations of Burl 
Ives in Walt Robertson Sings American Folksongs (Folkways FA2330) are of 
slight interest to the serious student. Michel Larue and Alex Foster's Follow the 
Drinking Gourd (Counterpoint CPT566) consists of sympathetic and knowledge- 
able arrangements of mainly worksongs and spirituals for nightclub and concert 
work. Despite a few interesting items, Hermes Nye’s War Ballads U.S.A. (Folk- 
ways FH5249) is a bad recording, poorly performed and flippantly annotated. 


Western Kentucky State College D. K. Witeus 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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Folk Dances of the World’s Peoples: Volume 1, Dances from the Balkans and 
Near East; Volume 2, European Folk Dances; Volume 3, Caribbean and South 
America; Volume 4, Turkey, Israel, Greece, Armenia, Caucasia. (New York: 
Folkways Records, 1958. Four 12” LP FD6501-4. Dance notes collected by 
Ronnie and Stu Lipner. $5.95 ea.) 

North American Indian Dances. (New York: Folkways Records, 1959. 12” LP 
FD6510. Dance notes collected by Ronnie and Stu Lipner. $5.95.) 


This series deserves brief mention in a journal devoted to folklore, though it 
avowedly serves a recreational and not a scholarly purpose. The LP discs and 
dance descriptions represent an ambitious enterprise, with more albums to come. 
The musical selections—usually six to a side—were assembled from many previous 
Folkways albums. They contain the cream of the field work by a number of 
scholars and are tops in quality. The contribution by the Lipners is the series 
of pamphlets. These were compiled “from publications both in English and the 
language of the countries presented, from natives and people who have traveled 
throughout the area.” 

In FD6501 the Lipners often specify the source of information. They learned 
many routines at the College of the Pacific Folk Dance Camp, 1956, from Profes- 
sor S. Jujev and others. They credit Lisa Lekis with notes on the Caribbean 
dances and Miss Renee Amazaga with help on Peruvian dances. They do not name 
the collectors of the original records, but in all but Volume | they give the num- 
bers of the source albums. 

They have selected attractive folk dances and have gone to pains for accuracy. 
“The description of the steps are given based upon the typical steps used in 
Slavonia and Croatia,” for instance. They use the system of verbal description 
customary in similar issues by Michael Herman and other folk dance specialists. 
Despite some slip-ups in style and proofreading, the end result will be serviceable 
to experts and leaders of groups. However, folklorists will miss the background 
notes and bibliographies which distinguish other Folkways publications. For 
background, they will have to order the notes to the original recordings. But 
these four albums are intended for practicing dance groups. 

The North American Indian album caters to Boy Scout and similar Indian 
dance interpreters. It appears that such organizations provided the notes to some 
of the Pan-Indian dances. Other notes rely on the thirty-year-old Rhythms of the 
Red Man devised by Julia Buttree Seaton. An appraisal is at present impossible, 
because of confusions of identity and because of disagreements with the leaflets 
of the source albums. It would be worthwhile to revise the present pamphlet in 
consultation with these field workers, even if it is impossible for the Lipners to 
visit the various tribes. There is after all a great need and demand for exact 
dance information coordinated with musical recordings. 


Dance Research Center GERTRUDE P. KuRATH 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Jewish Life: “The Old Country.” Ethnic recordings collected and edited by Ruth 
Rubin. (New York: Folkways Records, 1958. 12” LP FG3801. Album notes 
12 pp. $5.95. ; 

Yiddish Love Songs. Sung by Ruth Rubin, accompanied by Fred Hellerman, 
guitar. (New York: Riverside Records, 1957. 12” LP RLP12-647. Cover notes 
by Ruth Rubin. Edited by Kenneth S. Goldstein. $4.98.) 
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The first of these two albums is a highly successful documentation of the life of 
the nineteenth-century Eastern European Jew through his songs and music. A 
wide panorama of Jewish life is covered. Among the recordings are lullabies, a 
song for a child’s fingerplay, and taunts of the Cheder (Hebrew School) boys; 
love songs, a matchmaker’s song, a bride’s farewell, and fiddle music for a wedding; 
songs of a beggar and a thief, of a youth being drafted into the Czar’s army, and 
humorous songs of various kinds. The pervading influence of Judaism is repre- 
sented by the beadle’s call to prayer, Chassidic text-less songs, and an anti- 
Chassidic satire. Under the heading of “songs of social significance” are found 
songs of apprentices, workingmen’s and revolutionary songs, a song of the 
Zionist movement, and a song concerning a pogrom. A few songs have composed 
texts and one a composed tune as well. Some of these, as the lullaby by Sholem 
Aleichem, seem to have passed into aural tradition and to have developed 
variants. 

The performers are Jewish emigrants from Russia, Poland, White Russia, 
Galicia, the Ukraine, and Bessarabia, the majority apparently having emigrated 
to this country around the turn of the century. It can be assumed that the 
recordings were made in the United States although there is no definite indication 
of this in the brochure. Ruth Rubin sings at least two of the songs herself, the 
composed satire on the Chassidic movement, “Az Moshi-Ach Vet Kumen,” and 
the workingman’s song from the Ukraine, “Di Mashines Klapn.” Again, this is not 
indicated in the brochure. 

Technical shortcomings, present in many other field recordings, are easily 
forgiven, for here is authentic expression of Jewish life in the Pale: the uninhibit- 
ed outpouring of emotion in the love songs, the wordless “yi, yi” and “oy, oy” of 
the Chassidic tunes into which is poured almost more emotion than the tune will 
accept, the half bitter comment on the vicissitudes of life, and, in sharp contrast 
to the often unbridled emotionalism, the mordant and characteristic Jewish 
technique of humorous understatement. 

In the melodies of the songs the mixed cultural heritage of the enforced wan- 
dering of the Jew is readily discernible. Rhythmically square major Anglo-Saxon 
phrases are paired in the same song with Slavic minor cadences. The melodies 
range in type from sombre Eastern Mediterranean-influenced tunes with aug- 
mented seconds through modal Aeolian tunes to lilting major melodies in waltz 
time. 

The accompanying brochure gives not only English translations but the Yiddish 
texts of the songs both in Hebrew characters and in transliteration into the Latin 
alphabet. There is also some useful background material in the notes. It is a pity 
that more is not offered. Were fuller documentation presented—the date and 
place recorded, the names of the informants, their ages, the date they migrated 
to this country, when, where, and under what circumstances the item was learned 
by the informant—the basis would be afforded for the use of the album in folk- 
loristic study. Unfortunately, the brochure is poorly edited in maiy ways. 

Yiddish Love Songs is a re-creation by Ruth Rubin of Yiddish love songs of 
her collection. The great majority of them are folksongs. However, some have 
composed texts. A few are sung unaccompanied. In the others a guitar accompani- 
ment is added and the occasional services of two anonymous players of anony- 
mous wind instruments plus that of an equally anonymous male vocalist are 
also employed. Fidelity is generally excellent, although there are several instances 
of the overmodulation of the guitar part in forte passages. 

Ruth Rubin's voice is rich and well-controlled and her renditions are always 
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enjoyable. This album will probably find a larger market than Jewish Life. As 
in her Jewish Children’s Songs and Games (Folkways, 1957), in which she is 
assisted by Pete Seeger’s banjo playing, the songs have been dressed up, fitted 
into what is considered to be a more attractive package. This reviewer is not 
convinced that the use of the banjo or guitar to accompany a Yiddish folksong 
enhances the authenticity of the idiom. But he hastens to admit that Messrs. 
Seeger and Hellerman have developed their accompaniments with considerable 
skill. 

Three songs appear in both albums. In Jewish Life they are listed as “Vos 
Vilsti Mitter Hobn?” “Indroysn Iz Finster,” and “Forn Forstu Fun Mir Avek.” 
In Yiddish Love Songs the first is listed as “Vos Vilstu Muter Hobn?” the second 
as “Avu Biztu Geven.” The listing is the same for the third song. “Avu biztu 
geven” is the first phrase of the refrain of “Indroysn Iz Finster,” thus the two 
titles. The differences in the spelling of the transliteration of the title of the first 
song is somewhat puzzling. According to the evidence of this reviewer's ears, 
Ruth Rubin very distinctly sings “Vos vilsti mitter hobn?” in her rendition of the 
song in Yiddish Love Songs. But one may grant that precise transliteration of a 
text is difficult, especially when many regional differences must be taken into 
consideration. 

It is not often that the folklorist has the opportunity to compare the creation 
of the “professional folk singer” with the recording by the folk singer upon which 
the former may be based. These three songs might offer such an opportunity 
were the documentation in the brochure more complete. “Indroysn Iz Finster” 
and “Avu Biztu Geven” show some slight differences in text. They should prob- 
ably be considered variants of the same basic version. Both renditions of the 
other two songs are apparently textually and melodically identical. The singers 
of the two songs in Jewish Life are women (“Indroysn Iz Finster’” is sung by a 
man) and the recordings are rather muffled. Since Mrs. Rubin does not indicate 
that each was sung by an informant from a particular area—as she does in almost 
every other case—but merely notes the place of the song's origin, it may be con- 
sidered to be within the realm of possibility that Mrs. Rubin herself sings these 
two songs in Jewish Life as well as in Yiddish Love Songs. 


Indiana University GEorGE List 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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TWO SOUTHWESTERN BOOKS 
FOR THE FOLKLORIST 


ARIZONA PLACE NAMES 


by Will C. Barnes, revised and expanded by Byrd H. Granger of the 
University of Arizona—a mine of lore and legend, worked for its rich 
vein of history—dates and facts for every Arizona traveller, place- 
name hobbyist, and student of the Southwest. $10.00 


A PIMA REMEMBERS 


by George Webb, a literary work both warm and perceptive. Written 
by a Pima Indian, this book affords a rare insight into the ways of a 
Southwestern Indian people little known to outsiders. $3.00 


The University of Arizona Press, Tucson, Arizona 
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